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APPEALS AND COMPLAINTS.. 
The Doctrine of Appeals and Coniplaints, aecording 
‘+to the Constitution of the Presbyterian Church. 
By a Member of the Synod of Philadelphia; ori- 
ginally published in the Biblical Repertory, 
April, 1835,—and now republished with Notes 
the Authors | 
A question has lately arisen in our ecclesias- 
tical cuuris, in regard to the interpretation of 
those sections in the Book of Discipline,-which 
relate to Appeals and Complaints. — 
- _ And as it is a question of a practical character 
and bearing, its fina! settlement is highly-desir- 
able, in order that those subjects of vital impor- 
tance, which-are likely to come before the judi- 


catories from time to time, may not be dispased 


of on ‘preliminary points of order. : 
~ The object of this article is to present such a 
view of this litigated question, as, in the judg- 


‘ment of the writer, most accords with the spirit | 


and Jetter of our ecclesiastical constitution. a. 

The division of the powers of judicatories into 
legislative and judicial, is not of recent origin. 
It is naturally suggested by the constitution of 
the Church itself; and is formally adopted by Dr. 
Hill, in his ** View of the Constitution of the 
Church of Scotland,” p. 229. The same dis- 
tinction is recognised in the following extract. 
from the Life of Dr. McKnight, the comméntator 


- on the epistles: “In relation to the business 


which usually occupies the General Assembly, | 
either in its sudicatiee or ‘in its Jegislative capa- 
city, Dr. McKnight always formed a clear, 
sound, and decisive judgment,” p.6.° 
This distinction is so reasonable in itself, and 
so ftecessary to the efficient transaction of the 
two-fold business of judicatories, viz. to make 
kawe,* and try offenders, that it should never be 
fost sight of, in the construction of that instru- 


ment which declares and defines those powers. 


This instrument is a bond of union. It is, like 
the constitutions of all other societies, a mutual 
dereliction of rights and privileges, with a view {| 
to secire a common advantage. ‘his common 
advantage is guarranteed by the pledge of fidelity 
which each member gives to all the rest, and on 
the ground of which, the mutual dereliction is 
made. When an individual promises subjection 
to his’ brethren in the Lord, it is with his eye 
upon the pledge, that subjection shall not be ex- | 
acted contrary to the provisions of the constitu- 
tion which he is required to adopt. All, there- 
fore, have a common interest in maintaining that 


_Constitution, and a common right to require its | 
observance by all others whom it binds. 


A mis- 
construction of this document in a given case, 
may secure a temporary advantage to those who 
are guilty of it, but in another case, with altered 
circumstances, the same construction would mili- 
tate against, their interest, and be destructive of 
their rights. Unless, then, a dominant party are. 
willing, and wicked enetgth; the 
constitution ag always to subserve their purposes, 
and thus be guilty of obvious and wilful incon- 
sistency in their contradictory interpretations, 


there can be no object in departing from its plain 


and intelligible import. Divested of all improper 
motives, and of every sinister design, let us aim 


at the trae meaning of those sections of the book, 


now under consideration. 
_ The position we will endeavour to maintain is, 
that Appeals and Complaints can not constitu- 
tionally he entertained in our Church judicato- 
ries, except in judicial cases. 
The Synod of -Philadelphia, at its late meeting 
in Gettysburg, made-two decisions on this sub- 
ject. The first was in regard to complaints, and 
the second related to protests, complaints, and 
appeale. The decision in both cases was, that 
they could not lie except in judicial cases. In 
the opinion of the writer, the first of these deci- 
sions was correct, and the second incorrect, so far 
as it related to protests. There is undoubtedly a | 
distinction to be observed between protests, and 
the two other remedies included in this decision. 
« The Repertory,’ however, in the article en- 
titled “* New Ecclesiastical Law, does not recog- 
nise this distinction, but places them all on the 
same foundation. This will be noticed hereafter. 
But it may be proper. to remark in this con- 
nexion, that so tar from protests being confined 
to judicial cases, they cannot effect the reversal 
of a decision“in such cases at all, and if nota 
plicable to legislative cases, they are of little 
use. The book declares that ‘no judicial deci- 
sion, however, of a judicatory, shall be re- 
versed, ualess it be regalarly brought up by ap- 
peal or complaint.” Chap. VII. Sec..i. § 4. A 
protest, therefore, could not secure the reversal 
of a decision in a judicial case. All that the 
s Repertory” has said, on the subject of protests, 
as applicable to legislative cases, I freely con- 
cede; and although it bears directly on the deci- 
sion of the Synod, yet does not relate to the 
uestion in hand at this time; and cannot affect 
argument on the doctrine of Appeals and 
Complaints. (See Nole 2.) 
I wish it to be distinctly understood in the out- 
set, that the argument on which we are about to 
enter, is based upon the Constitution of our 
Church. My object will be, if possible, to as- 
certain what is the obvious meaning of that in- 
strument, in reference to the point before us. 
Here the argument must stand or fall. The ques- 
tion is not one of previous practice, but of the 
construction of written articles adopted by the 
Church, and of acknowledged obligation. on all 
her judicatories. ‘*‘T’o the law and to the testi- 
mony, if they speak not aecording to this word, 
tt ia because there is no light in them.” : 
Before proceeding farther, it may be proper to 
explain what I mean by the jodicial and legisla- 
tive powers of judicatories. (See Nofe B.) 
For particalar reasons, I will quote, on this 


* It is a fundamental article of Presbyterianism, as 
stated in the “ Preliminary Principles,” “‘That all 
Church. power, whether exercised by the body in 
general, or, in the way of representation, by delegated 
authority, is only ministerial and declarative; that is 
to say, that the Holy Scriptures are the only rule of 
faith and manners; that no Church judicatory ought 
to pretend to make laws, to bind the conscience, in 
virtue of their own authority ; and that all their deci- 
sionsshould be founded upen the revealed will of 
God.” See Form of Government,” Chap. I. Sec. 6. 

In strictness of speech, therefore, all laws made 
by the judicatories of the Presbyterian Church are 
merely declaratory; declaratory of what, in the opt- 
nion of the judicatory, is most consonant to the spirit 
of the Gospel, relative to soundness of faith and eccle- 
siastical order. This can not always be expressed ; 
but it is ever to be understood, in making a law ora 


rule in the Presbyterian Church, that the word of 


God, sometimes in its letter, and always ‘in its spirit, 
is the paramount law. “Let all things be done de- 
cently and in order.” Here is a paramount law. In 
carrying it into practice, however, many subordinate 


rules or laws may be necessary, in the formation of 


which, human prudence, guided by the temper and 
spirit.of the Gospel, must be consulted and decide. 


- 


the peculiar phraseology of t 


not ‘named as die of the four ways in 


court by appeal or complaint, and of course 
protest, which commonly accompanies a com- 


subject, the language of Dr. Hill, before men- 
tioned. 1. The judicial power of the Church,” 
says he, “appears in the infliction of removal 
of those censures which belong to a spiritual so- 
‘ciety. This power is not entrusted by thé Con- 
stitation’ of our Charch, to the minister of a 
parish; for while he performs various offices in 
‘his personal capacity, it ic only when he sits in 
the kirk-session @8 moderator, or-acts by their 
authority, that he-exercises the judicial power of 
rebuking, of ing, or excluding fram. the 
privileges of the Church, and of absolung from 
censure.”’> * The strict observance of a known 
established mode of trial, is peculiarly necessary 
in the judicial proceedings of the Church where | 
sentences that affect the character‘and comfort of 
the ‘parties, and that deprive a minister of his 
usefutness and his freehold, are pronounced by 
dJarge papular assemblies, the members of- which, 
not- being conversant in legal discussion, are in- 
danger of deciding from seme strong present 
‘impression,”’ pp. 229, 231-2. I ‘have taken the 
liberty of italicising those worda which the reader 
is particularly requested to notice, as designating 
the nature and. character of a judicial case. 

2: Legislative power. We apply that term,” 
says Dr. Hil, -**to the power of making stand- 


tance.”” Under this head ‘he also states that 
jadicatory is occasionally called to en- 
force the laws of the Church, by making such: 
special enactments, in’ conformity to those general. 
laws,-as are suggested by the circumstances of the 
district under its jurisdiction; and Church courts, 
like all. others, have a ‘right, within certain. 
limits, to. regulate the forms. of: their, own pro- 
ceedings.”’ p. 233. But he does not confine the 
legislative power to such cases, but extends it to} 
the making of standing laws of general impor- 
tance. I have italicised such words in the above 
extract, as mark 
nge. 
It is evident that. there is between the ‘two 
kinds of business, judicial and legislative, a 
wide and-important difference, one which is| 
easily comprehended, and which ‘should never be 
disregarded. Words are signs of ideas; and if 
above quotations 
from Dr. Hill, clearly designates, the difference 
between legislative and judicial proceedings, we 
must be guided by similar language, in deter- 


mining. what remedies are applicable to each of 


those. kinds of business.. Now, it cannot have 


phraseology is peculiar, and just such as any | 
competent man would use, in drawing up these 


forms of remedies, with the avowed intention of 


confining them exclusively to judicial cases. I 
see not what other language could be appropri- 
ately employed to accomplish such a design. 
Nor is it a word here.and there in these sections, 
on which we rely in this argument, but it is the 
uniform strain of language of peculiar import, 
running through the whole of both of them: 
language which cannot be applied to legislative 
proceedings without manifest violence and im- 
propriety. This will ,appear, however, a3 we 
proceed. | 
The “ Repertory” relies with strong confidence 
on the second paragraph of chapter VII. of the: 
‘Book of Discipline. ** Every kind of decision 
which is formed in any church judicatory, except 
the highest, is subject to the review of a superior 


the other of the four following ways. 1. General 
review and control. 2. Reference. 3. Appeal; 
and 4. Complaint.” 

_ My first remark on this paragraph is, that pro- 


which a decision may be brought up to a superior 


judicatory: yet the ** Repertory,’’ page 94, says, 


“* Every ecclesiastical business that is transact- 
ed’ in such a body, may be brought before a higher 
ya 


plaint.”” If the business be of a judicial charac- 
ter, the protest may be accompanied by a com- 
plaint, and then the case is brought up, not by the 
protest, but by the complaint. If it be legislative 
business, it is brought up by review, not by pro- 
test, although the protest may serve to direct the 
attention of the reviewing court, to the matter 
protested against. ‘The object of a protest, like 
that of a dissent, is not to bring up a case for trial 
dr reversal, but to exculpate the Protestants from 
all participation in the guilt of what they deem 
to be an erroneous and sinful judgment or deci- 
sion. This is farther evident from the fact, that 
oere's are adinitted against the decisions of the 
ighest judicatory, from which they cannot be 
carried up to another. But even in such a case, 
the object ef a protest is fully answered, as it is 
left to speak for itself, and to declare, that in the 
opinion of the Protestants, the decision of the} 
judicatory is improper. | 
My second remark is, that the ‘ Repertory” 
has fallen into a strange grammatical error, in the 
interpretation of the above paragraph of the Book 
of Discipline, and one too which entirely alters 
the sense of it. | | 


The paragraph says, that every kind of deci- 


‘+n one or the other of the four following ways,” 
&c. The *' Repertory” interprets thia to-mean 
that every kind of decision may be carried up in 
either one of the four ways mentioned. ‘* Words 
cannot be more express,”’ says. the ** Repertory,’’ 
pages 90, 91. ‘** Every kind of decision’ (the 
most comprehensive language possible) that can 
be formed by an ecclesiastical judicatory, may be 
regularly opposed by appeal, complaint,” &c. 
Again: after quoting a similar paragraph from Dr. 
Hill, the ** Repertory,” page 94, says, *** Every 
ecclesiastical business that is transacted,’ in such 
a body, may be brought before a higher court by 
appeal or complaint, and of course-by a protest,” 
&c. Now the force of the disjunctive in this pa- 
ragraph, destroys the interpretation which the 
** Repertory”’ gives; and so far from making these 
four remedies specified, of common application to 
every kind of decision, it distributes them and 
prepares the way, as it was designed to do, for 
the subsequent detail of them, pointing out the | 
particular kinds of decision to which they are 
severally applicable and appropriate. __ 
The proposition stated in the paragraph is a 
correct one. Every-kind of deeision may be car- 
ried up in one or the other of the different ways 
named. But surely this does not mean that they 
may be all carried up by one of the ways only, at 
the option of the person dissatisfied ; nor that all 
these ways are equally applicable to any one kind 
ofdecision. Letusillustratethis. All the members 
of the present Congress belong to one or the other of 
the two houses of which it is composed. Thisis’ 
a correct proposition. But does it mean that they 
all belong to either house in which they may 
choose to act? Does it mean that those who are 
members of the Senate, are also members of the 
House of Representatives? Certainly not.— 
Again: Every professorial chair in the Theologi- 


cal Seminary at Princeton, is filled by one or the 
other of the Faculty connected with that Institu- 
tion. Does this mean that each chair is filled by 
_all the _professors, or that one professor fills all 
the chairs? Certainly not. It is perhaps needless 
to multiply examples to show the true import of 
the phrase one or the other. Those already given 
are sufficient to prove, that when this phrase oc- 
curs in the paragraph under consideration, it does 
not mean, as the “Repertory” supposes, that 
every kind of decision may be carried up to a su- 
perior court, in ether of the four ways specified. 
(See Note C.) We must look at the details of 
these four remedies, as set forth in the subsequent 
sections of the seventh chapter of the Book of 


ing laws concerning-matters of general impor- | 


| Discipline, in order to determine the appropriate 
Method of carrying up any given case. - | 

1. The first of the four ways mentioned is 
‘¢ General Review and Control.’? According to 
the * Repertory,’’ every kind of decision may be 


carried up in this mode. ‘The * Repertory” does | 


not, indeed, make any distinction: between carry- 
ing a decision up, and seeking ite reversal; but 
what could be the object of the one if it were not 
to secure the other? Why should an individoal 
require a superior jadicatory to review a decision 
if he did not seek its reversal? Yet the 4th para- 
grapth of the firat section of the 7th chapter de- 
clares that ** 2a judicial decision of a judicatory 


up by appeal or complaint.”? The * regular’ me- 
a. then, of bringing up a ‘judicial decision” 
is by ** appeal or complaint.” And the method 
by Review and. Control is not the proper one in 
snch a case. From the phrase * judicial decision” 
in the above extract, it appears that the constitu- 
tion recognises a difference between judicial deci- 
sions and /egislalive enactments. And from the 
extract itself it appears that judicial decisions 
have assigned to them appropriate methads of be- 


‘ing carried up for confirmation or reversal. There- 


fore it cannot be.correct that every kind of business 
may be carried up for ultimate decision in either 
of the four ways mentioned. Judicial, business 
may indeed be carried up by Review and Con- 


‘trol-for the corfection of .some irregular or uncon- 


stitutional proceeding connected with it. But 
even then the soperior judicatory cannot reverse 
the decision, but remand the whole matter back 
again to the lower judicatory for correction,, or 
stay all further proceedings in the case, as Gir- 
cumstances may require. See chap. VII. sec. i. 
§ 6. For what kind of decision, then, does it 
appear that this remedy seems to have been spe- 
cially provided? Not for judicial decisions for 


character of legislative pro-| every irregularity connected with such decisions 


may be corrected by appeal or complaint: this is 
evident from the decision which the superior judi- 
catory may make; which * may be either to con- 
firm or reverse, in whole, or in part, the decision 
of the inferior judicatory: or to remit the canse 
for the parpose of amending the record, should it 
appear to be incorrect or defective; or for a new 
trial.’ Chap. VII.-sec. iii. § 10. 

The remedy by Review and Control seems, 


then, to have been chiefly designed for decisions 


other than judicial. This manifestly appears 
from the phraseology of the section on this sub- 


escaped the observation of the attentive reader of | ject. ‘In reviewing the records of an inferior 
the sections on appeals and complaints, that their | judicatory it is proper to examine, First, whether 


the proceedings have been constitutional and re- 
gular: SeconpLy, whether they have been wise, 
equitable, and for the edification of the church: 
Tuirpty, whether they have been correctly re- 
corded.” § 2. This covers the whole ground of 
legislative proceedings. And the remedy is as 
follows: ** In cases of this kind (disreputable and 


injurious) the inferior judicatory may be required 


to review and correct its proceedings.” § 3. 
‘¢ Judicatories may sometimes entirely neglect to 
perform their duty; by which neglect heretieal 
opinions, or corrupt practices, may be allowed to 
gain ground ; or offenders of a very gross charac- 
ter may be suffered°to escape; or some circum- 
stances in their proceedings of very great irregu- 
larity, may not be distinctly recorded by them. 
In. any of which cases, their records will by no 
means exhibit to the superior judicatory a full 
view of their proceedings. If, therefore, the su- 


judicatory, and may be carried before it in one or | perior judicatory-be well advised by common fame 


that such neglects or irregularities have occurred 
on the part of the inferior judicatory, it is incum- 
bent on them to take cognizance of the same; 
and to examine, deliberate, and judge in the 


whole matter, as Cconipletely as if it had been 


recorded, and thus brought up by the review 
of the records.” § 5. 
The * offenders’? named in the above extract 
are evidently those against whom the Presbytery 
have neglected to commence process, not such as 
have been regularly tried and acquitted; for the 
proceedings in such a case would be recorded, 
whereas the extract bas reference to what is not 
recorded, and to cases where the Presbytery 
‘sentirely neglects to perform its duty”? of com- 
mencing process, whereby “‘ offenders of a very 
gross character may be suffered to escape.” 
‘The first section, in stating the remedy by Re- 
view and Control, proceeds thus:—‘* When any 
important delinquency, or grossly unconstitutional 
proceedings appear in the records of any judica- 
tory, or are charged against them by common fame, 
the first step to be taken by the judicatory next 
above, is to cite the judicatory alleged to have 
offended, to appear at a specified time and place, 
and to show what it has done, or failed to do, in 
the case in question: after which, the judicatory 
thus issuing the citation, shall remit the whole 
matter to the delinquent judicatory, with direc- 
tions to take it up, and dispose of it in a consti- 
tutional manner, or stay all further proceedings 
in.the case, aS circumetances require.’ § 6. Here, 
then, is an ample remedy for every wrongful le- 
islative act of a lower judicatory. Here we have 
Setailed to us the manner in which every such 
decision may be subjected to the action of a higher 


judicatory and regularly corrected. Why, then, 


abandon this constitutional mode of redress, 


sion may be carried before a superior judicatory, | about which there is no difference of opinion, and 


resort, in a legislative case, to those modes, 
which, we think we can show, were never de- 
signed for, nor in their nature suited to, such a 

Besides, if judicial decisions do not require an- 
other and a peculiar remedy, why has the Book 
of Discipline, with so much particularity, pre- 
scribed other and wholly different modes of re- 
dress? Why were four different ways of carrying 
up a decision prescribed in ‘one or the other,” 
and not in either, of which any decision may be 
corrected? This peculiar phraseology, ‘* one or 
the other,’’ certainly indicates that there are ap- 
propriate remedies for particular kinds of decision. 
This is the doctrine for which we contend. But 
letus proceed. 

2. The second method of carrying up a case is 
by Reference. According to the ** Repertory,” any 
kind of decision may be carried up in this way. 
But ‘*a reference 1s a JUDICIAL representation, 
made by an inferior judicatory to a superior, of a 
case not yet decided,” &c. Sec. ii. § 1. The book, 
perhaps improperly, enumerates this among the 
four ways in which a Decision may be carried up, 
whereas it relates to cases ‘‘ NOT YET DECIDED.” 
(See NoteD.) 
' This mode, however, evidently contemplates a 
judicial and not.a legislative case. (See Wole E.) 
It is a ** judicial representation of a case,” &c. 

See Note F.) A reference, moreover, is ‘* either 
for mere advice or ultimate frial.”” In the latter 
case it **submits the whole cause to the final 
judgment. of the superior judicatory.” § 3, 4. 
‘¢In cases of reference, also, the judicatory re- 
ferring ought to have all the testimony, and other 
documents, duly prepared, produced,-and in per- 
fect readiness.”’ § 9. 

This language cannot be applied, without mani- 
fest violence, to legislative enactments. IJndi- 
viduals are tried, and that only by judicial process. 
And testimony” is required only in a judicial 
cause,” | | 3 

3. We come now to examine the third way of 
carrying up a decision, namely, 4ppeals. I re- 


spectfully ask the candid reader’s attention to the 


peculiar phraseology of this section; and also to 
the striking contrast it bears to that of the section 
on Review and Control. The ‘* Repertory” con- 
tends that every kind of decision may be carried 
up by appeal. ‘* Whenever a judicatory has de- 
cided any question which came before it by a 
vote,’ says the Repertory, ‘* whether the ques- 
tion were Jegislative, declarative, executive, or 


shall be reversed, unless it be regularly brought 


strictly judicial—in any and every such case, 
both theory and practice allow of appeal, com- 
plaint and protest,” &c. page 90. But what says 
the book? * An appeal is the removal of a cause 
already decided, from an inferior to a superior 
judicatory, by a party aggrieved.” §1. What is 


and connection in the subsequent paragraphs. 
‘* All persons who have submitted to a regular 
trial ia-an ioferior, may appeal to a higher judi- 
catory.” §2. (See NoieG.) * Any irregularity 
in ‘the proceedings of the inferior judicatory; a 
refusal of reasonable indulgence to a party on trial; 
declining to receive important festimony ; hurry- 
ng to a decision before the éestimony is fully 
faken; a manifestation of prejudice in the case, 
and mistake or injustice in the decision—are all 
proper grounds of appeal.” § 3. Strange lan- 
guage this to be used in reference to legislative 
enactments. 

‘* Appeals may be, either from a part of the 
proceedings of a judicatory, or from a defective 
sentence.” § 4, 

‘In taking up an appeal, after ascertaining 
that the appellant, on his part, has conducted it 
regularly, the first step shall be to read the sen- 
tence appealed from: Secondly, to read the reasons, 
&c.: Thirdly, to read the whole record of the 
ome of the inferior judicatory in the case, 
neluding all the testimony, and the reasons of 
their decision: Fourthly, to hear the original par- 
dies,” &e. § 8. 

‘* After all the parties shall have been fully 
heard, &c.—the original parties, and all the mem- 
bers of the inferior judicatory, shall withdraw; 
when the clerk shall call the roll,” &c. § 9.— 
Here it will be perceived that a distinction is 
made between “the original parties” and the 
members of the inferior judicatory.”” In a legisla- 
tive case, when all the members of the inferior 
judicatory, including those who voted against, 
as well as those who voted for the measure, shall 
have withdrawn, who are the remaining * origi- 
nal parties?’? There will be, there can be none. 
Does not this clearly show that legislative cases, 
whose very nature admits of no original parties, 
are not contemplated nor regarded by this section? 
Let us suppose a case. A synod regularly divides 
a presbytery, which, according to the constitu- 
tion, all admit they may do. One or more indi- 
viduals appeal to the General Assembly from this 
decision. In this case, which is a legislative one, 
who are the * versons that have submitted to a 
regular érial?’? and who only can appeal, accord- 
ing to paragraph 2. Where is “the refusal of 
reasonable indulgence to a party on trial?” Where 
is there ** a hurrying to a decision before the ées- 
timony is fully taken ?’? Where is there room for 
ossible ** prejudice (prejudgment) in the case ?”’ 
/here has a ** sentence” been pronounced? 
Now, suppose the Assembly take up the case. 
How will they proceed? ‘The first step shall be 
to read the sentence appealed from.” From this 
order there can be no departure. The language is 
imperative. But no sentence has been pronounced. 
Suppose the Assembly, however, regard the de- 
cision of Synod as a sentence. On whom has it 
been pronounced ? Where is the * person who has 
submitted to a regular trial?”? Will the Assembly 
regard the appellants as the persons thus regularly 
tried? Be it so., 
The next step is, to read the record of the in- 
ferior judicatory, ‘including all the testimony, 
&c.”’ No testimony was either given to, or 
heard by; the Synod. No * person”? was tried, 
Then the Assembly must act without the testi- 
mony, and in direct violation of this third re- 
quirement in conducting appeals. 


The next step is, **.to hear the original par- 
ties.” Who are they? .(See Note H.) he 
reader cannot be at a loss to determine, from the 
section now under consideration, who alone can 
be ‘original parties.”” .But who are these par- 
ties in the case supposed? Perhaps the next 
step to be taken, as required by the book, will 
throw some light on this point. That step is, 
**to hear any of the members of the inferior 
judicatory, in explanation of the grounds of their 
decision, or of their dissent from it.’? ‘The mem- 
bers of the inferior judicatory, including all who 
voted in the case, whether for or against the 
measure appealed from, are here mentioned as 
entirely distinct from the ‘original parties.” 
Now, it is clear that none who had a right to 
vote, and who actually did vote on the question, 
can be heard until the original parties have en- 
joyed that privilege. But besides these, who re- 
main to constitute the original parties? Not 
those who constituted the Presbytery which was 
divided, for they all had the right of voting, and 
may have actually voted in the case, either for or 
against the division. Who then, we ask again, 
are the original parties? Until these be ascer- 
tained, how can the Assembly proceed? ‘The 
Synod cannot be one of the original parties, for 
surely a party cannot be the judge in his- own 
case ; yet here the Synod is the body performing 
the act appealed from. Appeals are never taken 
from the judgment of a party in his own case, 
yet here the appeal is from the decision of the 
Synod. 

But if the Synod be one of the original par-. 
ties, who is the other against whom the decision 
has been made? Not the-Presbytery divided, 
for a majority of them may have voted for the 
division. Not those who voted against the divi- 
sion, whether members of the divided Presby- 
tery or not, for they are a part of the inferior 
judicatory, and are not permitted to be heard in 


shall have been first heard. 

Now, my respected reader, is it not perfectly 
manifest, that appeal is not the way in which 
‘sany and every decision’? may be carried up to a 
higher judicatory? What one step can the As- 
sembly regularly and constitutionally take, in 
this supposed case, in issuing the appeal? 
Who does not perceive the constitutional diffi- 
culties that would oppose their progress, at.every 
stage of the investigation? Will the Assembly 
disregard these difficulties, and break through 
the barriers which the constitution has erected 
around inferior judicatories, to protect their 
rights, and-to defend them from the encroach- 
ments of usurped authority? Let the Assembly 
put what construction on the Janguage and mean- 
ing of the section on appeals they may, still the 
letter and spirit of it remain to speak for them- 
selves. And if an arbitrary, legislating con- 
struction of written articles and specific powers 
be indulged and acted upon, where is the secu- 
rity, where is the guaranty on which inferior 
judicatories may repose with confidence, for the 
protection and maintenance of their rights? 
These inferior judicatories must be guided in 
their proceedings, by the letter and obvious im- 
port of she book; and-f the highest judicatory 
be not bound by the same obligation, they are 
placed at the absolute and arbitrary disposal of 
the Assembly ; and the existence and exercise of 
their privileges are made dependent upon its un- 
settled and ever varying opinions. For when 
once you sever the cable, and start the ship from | 
her moorings, she is at the mercy, and under the 
control of every wind that may chance to blow, 
and of every wave that may be agitated and 
driven before the storm. 


But further on the supposed case. It will be 
admitted by all, that what is legislative business 
in the lower judicatory, cannot be converted into 
judicial business by an appeal, or by any other 
method of carrying it up to a higher body. That 
is, the mere fact of carrying up a case, or the 
particular mode of dging it, does not alter it from 
a legislative to a judicial one. What then was 
the character of the suposed case in the lower 
None will contend 


judicatory? not judicial. 


here meant by **a party”’ is explained by its use 


the superior judicatory, until the original parties | 


that it was. It was the regular division of a 
Presbytery. But it may be wa that the case re- 
tains its character in the superior judicatory, not- 
withstanding the appeal, But this is impossible. 
‘Look at the 39th of the ‘* General rules fur judi- 
catories.”” ** Whenever a judicatory is about to 
sitin a judicial capacity, it shall be the duty of 
‘the moderator, solemnly to announce from the 
chair, that the body is about to pass to the con- 
sideration of the business assigned for érial, and 
to enjoin on the members to recollect and regard 
their high character, as judges of a court of Jesus 
Christ,” &c. Permit me here to ask whether 
this rule does not obviously recognise a distinc- 
tion between the judicial and legislative capacity, 
in which a judicatory may act? Ia not the 
rule itself founded on this distinction, and ren- 
dered unintelligible, without it? But to proceed. 
This rule is invariably read, or the substance of 
it announced by the moderator, whenever ap- 
a or complaints are about to be taken up. 

hat does this prove, but that whenever a mat- 
ter is carried up by appeal or complaint, it is 
understood as a matter of course, to be judicial 
business? Now, whatever stress may be laid by 
the ** Repertory”? on the practice of our judica- 
tories, it all tends to confirm the correctness of 
the- view of this subject which we have here 
taken. It will not be denied that a superior 
judicatory invariably resolves itself into a judi- 
cial court, whenever appeals or complaints are to 
be entertained; and that the business thus 
brought up, is always regarded by the court as. 
judicial business. This we apprehend is -per- 
fectly evident. But in the supposed case, the 
Synod did not sit in a judicial capacity in order 
to divide the Presbytery. This is never done, 
nor would it be proper so to do. How, then, 
does this business become judicial in the supe- 
rior judicatory, while it is io to have 
been legislative in the one below? (See Noée I.) 
Here is a difficulty, and it is one that proves be- 
yond a doubt, to the writer’s mind at least, that 
whenever Jegislative business is carried up by 
appeal or complaint, it is a departure from the 
established principles of our constitution; and 
I may add too, notwithstanding the statements 
of the * Repertory” on this subject, from the 
established usage of our Church under. that con- 
stitution. But this we shall notice presently. 
Let us look further at the practice of the 
Church. It will not be controverted that ap- 
peals and complaints to a superior judicatory, 
are invariably put into the hand of the ** judicial 
committee,’ for the purpose of digesting and ar- 
ranging all the papers, and prescribing the whole 
order of the proceedings. But what is the 
origin, and where lies the expediency of such a 
committee? The 40th of the ** General Rules 
for Judicatories,’’ says: **In all process before a 
judicatory, where there is an accuser, or prose- 
cutor, it is expedient, that there be a committee 
of the judicatory appointed, who shall be called 
the Judicial Committee, whose duty it shall be to 
digest and arrange all the papers,” &c. It thus 
appears that this committee is appointed ex- 
pressly for cases of process, ** where there is an 
accuser or prosecuior.’? Hence it obtains the 
name of ‘Judicial Committee.’ The words 
process,” **accuser,”” and ‘ prosecutor,” seem 
to have been designedly used in order to remove 
all doubt, as to what Aend of business, the action 
of this committee was applicable and proper. 
But in legislative cases there is no ‘* process,”’ no 
accuser,’ no prosecutor.”” With what pro- 
priety, then, may /egislative business be referred 
to the Judicial Committee? (See K.) 


To whom does the constitution give the privi- 
lege of appeal? is a question of great moment in 
this discussion, as we presume it settles definite- 
ly the point in hand. Who may enter an appeal 
is stated in the book of discipline, both positively 
and negatively, in order to avoid the possibility 
of misapprehension. 1. Positively—* All per- 
sons who have submitted to a regular trial, in an 
inferior, may appeal to a higher judicatory.” 
Chap. VII. Sec. iii. § 2 2. Negatively—** An 
appeal shall in no case be entered, except by one 
of the original parties,” § 17. These two para- 
graphs mutually explain each other: for what is 
meant by * original parties,’’ in the latter, is de- 
termined by the former, when it says ** persons 
who have submitted to a regular trial, &c. may 
appeal.’”? Original parties, then, are the accuser 
and the person tried. But this is a judicial case, 
and consequently appeals can be entered only in 
such cases. 


(To be concluded next week. _) 


Nolte A.—As the Editors of the Repertory” 
have accompanied the publication of this article 
with a formal reply, which they had an unques- 
tionable right to do,—the author would follow 
their example by appending to the republication, 
a few notes hy way of a rejoinder. 


The Repertory supposes that the concession 
here made in regard to protests, entirely over- 
throws the whole argument on the subject of 
Appeals and Complaints, because the law of 
protests is found in a chapter under the head of 
Discipline,” and not Form of Government.” 
And a reference is made to my defence of the 
Synod of Philadelphia, in which I stated that it 
was a question for the consideration of the As- 
sembly, ** Whether a judicatory can constitu- 
tionally resort to the ‘* Discipline’ of the Church, 
for the purpose of erecting, dividing, and uniting 
Presbyteries.”” The Repertory then argues, that 
because protests are mentioned under the head of 
“ Discipline,” as well as Appeals and Com- 
plaints, they must, according to my argument, 
be confined to the same sort of cases, namely— 
judicial. Now the question I — was, 
whether a Presbytery could be divided, &c., by 
the exercise of discipline, not whether a protest 
could lie against the act of division, &c. Be- 
sides; the article here published, is speaking of 
the different modes in which a decision of a lower 
judicatory may be carried before a higher. Ap- 
peals and Complaints are enumerated among 
these modes,. but protest is not, for it forms a 
chapter by itself, and is not one of the four ways 
mentioned by chapter 7th. The Repertory seems 
to suppose that the principal argument we have | 
urged against the applicability of Appeals and 
Complaints in legislative cases is, that they are 
mentioned under the head of Discipline ; whereas, 
this was but an incidental remark, in my defence 
before the Assembly, and is not adverted to at 
all, in the article now before the reader. My 
argument is, that both the letterand the spirit of 
the section on Appeal and Complaint, confine 
the applicability of these remedies to judicial 
eases only. The truth is, that the right of dis- 
sent and protest is nothing more nor Jess than a 


all to the nature of the case. This is my reason 
for conceding the right of protest in all cases 
where there is.a right of voting. ; 

My reason for stating that protests are of more 
importance in legislative cases than in judicial, is 
simply this, that in the latter, an appeal or com- 
plaint will inevitably bring up the matter: before 
the higher court; whereas, the inaceuracy or in- 
justice of a legislative proceeding might escape 
the notice of, or be intentionally passed over in 
silence by, the Reviewing Committee, and the 
whole approved on their recommendation, if there 
were no protest on the record, calling the atten- 
tion of the Committee and the superior judica- 
tory to the matter protested against. Hence the 
importance of protests in legislative cases, which, 
'as_I contend, do not admit of appeal or com- 
plaint. 

Note B.—The Repertory objects that I have 
‘not made a farther division of the powers of judi- 


portion of the right to vote, without reference at | 


reasons for not doing so were these. 1. My | 
object was a single qne;-namely, to show that 
appeals and complaints could not lie in legisla- 
live cases, but were confined to judicial: hence 
I was naturally led to speak of these two kinds 
of powers only. 2 The executive power does 
not appear to be one, wholly distinct from either 
of the others, but aceording to the Repertory’s own 
showing, may, and does partake of the nature of 
both. We have no branch of power in the 
Church, bearing a resemblance to the executive 
power in the State. The laws of the Church 


merely detlaratory. When a law is passed 


prohibiting an offence, it can only be executed by 
a judieial process: and this would be the exer- 
cise of judicial power. To execute the laws 
already in existence, would be to legislate or 

adjuditate, according to the nature of the case. _ 
The Repertory supposes, that to divide a Presby- 
tery is rather an executive than a legislative act. 
When the Legislature of a State divides a 
county, I presume no one doubts that it is a 
legislative act. 


Note C.—The Repertory does not advert in 
their reply, to this exposure of their error. 


Note D.—The Editors of the Repertory in 
their reply, frequently express great amazement 
at my reasoning. I must for once be permitted 
to express my amazement at their mode of rea- 
soning, in regard to a ‘* Reference:”’ and I doubt 
not the reader will feel not a little surprise. 
The book declares that one way of carrying up a 
decision is by Reference. he decision thus 
carried up, is, according to the Repertory, the 
decision to refer‘ ‘That is, the judicatory decides 
to refer the main question; and this decision is 
the one carried up. If so, then the action of thé 
superior judicatory must be on the expediency or 
right of referring: for the decision carried up 
must be by the one on which they are called to act. 

The 3d paragraph of the Section on Reference 
says: ‘References are either for mere advice 
preparatory to a decision by the inferior jadica- 
tory, &c.”” But according to the Repertory, the 
inferior judicatory have already made the deci- 
sion, namely—to refer! Why ask advice when 
the decision is made. See also paragraph fourth. 


Nute E.—The Repertory here says, that if I 
had said directly the reverse I would have been 
nearer the truth. And whatis the proof? Why 
that **nine out of the ten of all the references 
which have been made to our Synods and Gene- 
ral Assembly, for forty years past, and quite as 
often in proportion, since we adopted our 
amended forms of” process, as before,—have re- 
ferred to questions of legislative, rather than 
judicial character.” An enumeration of many 
cases is also given. But what does this prove? 
Not that the amended Constitation authorises it, 
but that the thing has beendone. It surely may 
have been done, and improperly so too, since 
the adoption of the amended Constitution. The 
two things are not inconsistent, unless we be- 
lieve in the infallibility of the General Asseme 
bly, which I, for one, am very far from doing. 
It is not logical to argue from matter of fact to 
matter of right. The question before us, is not 
what has been done, but what should be done, ac- 
cording to the Book. 


Note F..-The Repertory says ‘a judicial re- 
presentation” means a representation by the aga 
catory. Pray by whom else could it be made so 
as to carry up the case, and prevent a decision 
by the inferior judicatory ? Surely a single mem- 
ber could not stay a decision by representing the 
ease_to a higher court. It is a very grave piece. 
of information indeed, to say, that the representa- 
tion must be made by the judicatory and not by 
an individual. Besides the words ‘* trial”— 
‘**cause” testimony,”—* decide the use of the 
term 


Note G.—On this point we have an express de- 
cision of the last General Assembly, which the 
author has noticed since this article went to press. 
It is to be found on page 17 of the Minutes of the 
Assembly for 1834, and is as follows: | 


‘¢ The Judicial Committee also reported on judi- 
cia] business, No. 8, viz. the appeal of Dr. Joshua 
L. Wilson, and others, against a decision of the 
Synod of Cincinnati, in the case of Dr. Beecher, 
that they have examined the same, and are of the 
opinion that Dr. Wilson and others were not a 
party in the case, and consequently cannot con- 
stitutionally appeal, and -recommend that they 
have leave to withdraw their appeal. ‘This report 
was adopted.” 3 

Here the Assembly call the business judicial 
business, and refuse Dr. Wilson and others the 
privilege of conducting the appeal, because they | 
were not parties in the cause, thus declaring by _ 
their own act that only parties can appeal. Yet 
in the case of their own Second Presbytery against 
the Synod of Philadelphia, where there were and 
could be no parties, in the sense of that term as 
used in the book, the Assembly took up and is- 
sued the Appeal and complaint. Dr. Wilson and 
others could not be heard in their appeal, merely 
.because they were not parties, yet the Aflinity 
Presbytery was readily heard on theirsgppeal ina 
case that could not, from the very nature of it, 
possibly admit of partics. : 


Note H.—The Repertory insists that there may 
be parties in a legislative case. I presume the 
meaning of word ‘* parties’? is sufficiently mani- 
fest from what I have said in the article itself. 
Still the Repertory contends that in the supposed 
case, the Synod is one party, the divided Presby- 
tery is another, the sentence was the act of division, 
and the /estimony was the record of the act. But 
there is perfect silence in regard to the difficulties 
I have suggested, namely, can the Synod be both 
judge and party? When the original parties. 
shall have been heard, who remain to constitute 
the **other members of the inferior judicatory”’ 
who are to be then heard ‘in explanation of the 
ga of their decision, &c. At this point the — 

epertory stops, and is satisfied with saying that 
Ihave* lost myself in a mist of my own creation.” 
Now with this answer to my — I should 
certainly be satisfied. I can not, however, forbear 
remarking that a person or thing may appear to 
be lost in a mist, for other reasons than that it is 
actually involved in one. : 


_ Note I.—The Repertory does not attempt an 
answer to the argument here used, nor to the 


question here asked. 


Note K. The Repertory is expressively sileat 
or this part of the. argument also. 5 


AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


A meeting of the friends of this Institution 
was called at Fredericksburg, Virginia, on Fri- 
day week Jast, to consider and promote its ob- 
ject. The Managers have resolved, in reliance 
upon Divine Providence, and the public libe- 
rality, to endeavour to raise one hundred thousand 
dollars, for the cause of African Colonization 
during the present year. Nearly eight hundred 
applicants for a passage to Liberia, are now on 
the books of the Society. The Viginian State 
Colonization Society has resolved to co-operate 
with the Agent of the Parent Society, for the 
State of Virginia, in order to raise, if possible, 
ten thousand dollars in that State. A handsome 
subscription. has been commenced at Richmond 
and among the dongrs, are the venerable Chief 
Justice of the United States, and Nicholas Mills, 
each of whom has put down his name for three 


hundred dollars. 


|catories into those that are executive.” My 
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- THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


a. 


é For the Presbyterian. 
TO THE CHRISTIAN PUBLIC. 


The cha brought against me in the Pres- 
of the inst. are 80 specific and se- 
rious, and are supported by the name of a minister 
of the Gospel ‘so generally known as the Rev. 
Rospert J. Breckineiper, that every one must 
feel, that unless they are satisfactorily answered, 
my character: must be greatly injured. 
these circumetances, no apology ean be néceseary 
for shies appeal to the candid attention of those be- | 
fore whom I have been arraigned 
“There are 
munication, of) the Rev. Mr. Breckinridge to 
which it seem geary for me specially to ad- 
vert. Phe first ig substantially this, that after 
having in: May. last‘taken part in the preparation 
of the and Testimony, and given every rea- 
son to-eappose that: I was in favour of the mea- 
sure, I came out in October in public opposition 
to.it.- Were this a charge of inconsistency merely, 
Lebould not think it of sufficient importance to 
jastify this public vindication; because | am sure | 
that no man, and especially no young man, who 
places himself in my situation, will be disposed 
to impute it to me as a crime, if | was not able to 
see such a subject in all its bearings, the first mo- 
iment it was presented to me; or, if influenced by 
the source whence it emanated, the object at 
which it aimed, the ability with which it was pre- 
sented, my first impressions had been decidedly 
favourable. But Mr. Breckioridge evidently con- 
siders me guilty of treachery in the course | have 
purgued ; and he. seems to labour to produce the 
same impression on the public mind. 3 

Of the justice of this charge the reader may 
judge from the following statement. Before en- 
tering on the details of the interview, on which 
this charge is founded, there is one preliminary 
statement. which I think it important to make. 
Immediately after the publication of the Act and 
‘Testimony, a rumour arose that I had been instru- 
mental in What was.the origin 
of the report I never knew, until the appearance 
of Mr. Breckfnridge’s recent publication, in 
which he states that it was he who mentioned my 
agency in the business. ‘The report, as may be 
imagined, assumed many exaggerated forms, and 
Teached me from very various quarters. I was con- 
sequently very frequently asked, and of course 
called upon to detail, what part I had in the affair. 
I mention this fact, because_I feel myself entitled 
to much more confidence in making the following 
statement, than, under ordinary circumstances, 
could be thought due to the account of a conver- 
sation held nearly a year ago. I am not about to 
gather from the obscure traces of memory, for the 
first time, a history of a transaction so difficult to 
be accurately recalled, in its minute circum- 
stances, as a transient interview with a friend ; 
but I am about to repeat a statement which I have 
frequently been called to make to many persons, 
all of whom are now living, and who can testify 
that the atcount now given is in perfect cousis- 

tency with that which I mdde to them shortly 
alter my interview with the Rev. Robert J. Breck- 


The facts-of the case, to the best of my recol- 
Jection and _ belief, are briefly these. During my 
short stay in Philadelphia, in May last, 1 received 

a note from a friend that he would call upon me 
iin company with Mr. R. J.-Breekinridge, on im- 
‘portant business, but without any more special 
reference to the object of the visit. At the hour 
appointed they came. ‘The first annunciation of 
their special object was in nearly these words:— 
** Brother Hodge, we want you to draw up a 
statement of the doctrinal errors prevailing iu the 
Presbyterian church-” I answered, that this was 
work for a month; that I was incompetent to the 
task, it being out of my line; and that I was to 
- leave town the next morning for the sea-shore. I 
was of course at this time entirely ignorant of the 
purpose for which the statement was wanted. In 
order to make known this purpose, and that | 
might understand precisely what was desired of 
me, Mr. R. J. Breckinridge stated, that there had 
been a meeting on the preceding evening of the 
_ minority. of the General Assembly and of some 
other gentlemen, at which he was appointed the 
chairman of a committee to draft an address to 
the churches. ‘This address he then read, and 
said he wished to introduce into it a statement of 
the prevailing errors, and that it was in the pre- 
paration of this statement he desired my assist- 
ance. ‘This led to a conversation especially as to 
the class of errors which it would be proper to 
notice. In this conversation Professer Maclean, 
who by a kind providence happened to be pre- 
sent, Mr. Breckinridge, his friend, and myself, 
all took part. It was agreed that the statement 
ought to be confined to errors of the more im- 
ortant kind. After this, Mr. Breckinridge took 
his pen, and with the aid of his notes previously 
made, wrote down the several specifications in 
the form which, after mutual consultation, was 
thonght to be the beat.* In this point there was 
generally a coincidence of views; as to one of the 
articles, however, that respecting imputation, Mr. 
Breckinridge differed from his friencs, and wrote 
it down’ as it now stands in opposition to their 
judgment. When this circumstance is recalled 
to his mind, he will doubtless recollect it; and of 
course see that his statement that I dictated ** the 
very words and letters now found under the head 
of Errors in the Act and Testimony,” is not 
atrictly accurate. That article was objected to on 
the ground, that its introduction was a departure 
from the principle on which it was understood 
the statement was to be conducted, inasmuch as 
the term imputation having become associated 
with certain ideas which the advocates of the doc- 
trine never connected with it, was therefore dis- 
carded by many persons who held the doctrine 
itself, and with whom Mr. Breckinridge and his 
frienda were accustomed to fraternize. This was 
the whole of my agency in the business. It was 
not only unsolicited on my part, but wae entirely 
unexpected; it was performed as an office of 
friendship, and it was neither different nor greater 
than I both could and would, under similar cir- 
eumstances, perform at the present moment, and 
ith my present views and feelings respecting 
the Act and Testimony. : 


To the best of my recollection, there was but 
one other prominent topic of remark, and that was 
the article respecting ** Elective Affinity” bodies. 
To this I strongly objected on the grounds after- 
wards urged in the Biblical Repertory. I dis- 
tinctly stated, that if carried out, I thought it 
must Jead to a division of the church. Mr. Breck- 
inridge as strenuously insisted, and said, all the 
rest was talk, this was action. There the matter 
ended. I left town the next morning for the sea- 
shore, and neither saw nor heard any thing fur- 
ther of the Act and Testimony until it was pub- 
lished to the world. Sofar from its being correct, 
as Mr. Breckinridge thinks and says, that on the 
recommendation just mentioned my ‘* wishes were 
consulted,”’ that I made no objection to the mere 
form of the recommendation; the objection.rested 
upon its principles, viz. the resolution of one part 
of a church not to recognise the constitutional 
existence of another part. Mr. Breckinridge says 
the recommendation * was afterwards s0 modified 
and softened as to meet precisely what we (the 
committee) UNDERSTOOR to be his (my) difficulty.” 
But this is obviously a mere matter of opinion. 
He does not pretend to have received the slightest 
intimation from me that I considered the difficulty 
to be obviated. So far, in fact, from regarding 
‘the recommendation as having undergone any 
essential change, the moment I saw it in print, 
although I perceived that the phraseology had 
been altered, it appeared to me to be in principle 
and spirit precisely what it was in the original 
draft. Whether this opinion be correct, or incor- 
rect, is a matter of little importance. It is enough 
for my exculpation that I entertain it. Let every 
one judge for himself of its correctness, Mr. 
Breckinridge admits that I ** objected to the re- 


commendation in the origigg! paper which pro-f 


* Professor Maclean did not remain during the 
whole interview ; but at what particular part of it he 
withdrew, I do not remember. 


et. as de fatto out. 


t two charges preferred in the com- | 


teries and: 

This he 
ves as the original proposal: how does it stand 
now? ** We would propose, that we consider the 
presbyterial existence and acts of any Presbytery 
or Synod formed on the principle of elective af- 
finity, as unconstitutional, and all ministers -and 
charches voluntarily included in such bodies as 
having virtually departed from the standards of 
our church.” I profess still to entertain the 
opinion that these proposals are substantially the 
samé; and I certainly am not alone in this opinion. 
I have heard it said by signers of the Act and 
‘Testimony, that they regarded the Second (As- 
se s) Presbytery of Philadelphia, as they do 
ew England Association, and its acts as 
ministerially, but not as presbyterially valid. At 
any rate, I think every candid man will admit, 
that these propositions are not so entirely adverse, 
or diverse, as that Mr. Breckinridge, who left me 
in May opposed to the first, ought to.have been 
filled with ** dismay”’-to find rhe in October op- 
posed to the second. This,it will be borne in mind, 
is not a point of minor importance, but one of the 
most essential and: efficient parts of the whole 


d to consider elective affinity Presh 
fe of the church.” 


~ 


go it is considered in the Biblical Repertory.. 

A second specification in this first charge is, 
that J so spoke and acted on the occasion referred 
to, as to give good ground to the expectation that 
if F did net actually sign the Act and ‘Testimony 
I would at least favour the measure. With re- 
gard to this I would remark. 1. ‘That it should 
be observed that Mr. Breckinridge Joes not affirm 
that I said I would either sign or favour the con- 
templated measure; but merely that it was his 
impression that I would do so. But his impres- 
sions may depend so much on his own feelings 
that I cannot consent to be responsible for them. 
| Jt is enough for me to say that I did not intend to 
convey such an impression, and that I was not 
conscious at the time that it was in fact made. 
2. That the impression which Mr. Breckinridge 
received is to be attributed to his own feelings, 
rather than to my language or conduct I think is 
obvious from what he himself admits of thy op- 


the plan ; from the explicit statement of Professor 
Maclean, published in the last number of the 
Presbyterian, that his impression from what pas- 
sed was of a directly opposite character; and 
jfrom the still stronger statement of Professor 
Dod, that on the very evening of the day of the 
interview, I expressed to him substantially the 
same opinions and views respecting the Act and 
Testimony as were afterwards presented in the 
Biblical Repertory. 3. Although from the pre- 
valence of the report of my agency in the prepa- 
ration of the document in question I was very fre- 
quently called to speak on the subject, no one has 
ever said, nor can any one truly say, that he ever 
j heard "me utter a single sentiment inconsistent 
| with those which I am now known to entertain. 
4. To prove however once and finally from 
the best of al] evidence, the testimony of Mr. 
Breckiaridge himself, that my conduet in this 
business is liable to no impeachment, I refer to 
}his public declaration in the Presbyterian for 
December 4th 1834, 


confidence in the learning, integrity, piety, and 
faithfulness of every one of its Professors.’’ As 
this was written with a full knowledge of all the 


Mr. Breckinridge’s own estimation there was 
nothing in my conduct in relation to this business 
either dishonourable or unchristian. With regard 
therefore to this first charge, I cannot but feel 
that I stand fully acquitted in the mind of every 
good man. 
The second charge however is far more serious. 
I am accused of having made one statement which 
utterly untrue in every supposable sense; 
two others ** equally untrue in the sense meant;” 


I had under Mr. Breckinridge’s own hand the 
best possible evidence that they were false. It 
must be admitted that there never was an ac- 
cusation more perfeetly fatal if well founded, to 
any man’s and especially to any ministers ehar- 
acter, than this. It rests on a passage in the 
Biblical Repertory. It may be recollected that 
in the first article on the Act and Testimony pub- 
lished in the Repertory, it was said, ** It is im- 
possible to read this Testimony without being 
deeply impressed with the seriousness of its tone, 
the weight and truth of a\great part of its senti- 
ments, and the decided ability and skill with 
which it is drawn up. It evinces in every line 
the hand of a man accustomed to Iegal precision 
and accuracy of phrase.” 


This complimentary allusion, not to the per- 
son, but to the profession of the writer, gave Mr. 
Breckinridge umbrage, which he strongly ex- 
pressed in his published defence. It is in refer- 
ence to this point, the following passage occurs 
in our second article,—‘t We were very sorry to 
see, according to the report* of his remarks in 
the public papers, that this gentleman, who 
seems to dislike so much all allusion to himself, 
referred in debate on the floor of a large ecclesi- 
astical body, by name, to one individual, as the 
author of @remark in private conversation, rela- 
tive to the prevalence of heresy in the Church,— 
and which, by the way, that individual never 
made—to another as the author of a certain: Pres- 
byterial document; and to a third, as the writer 
of an anonymous article in a periodical Review. 
All this is wrong. It destroys the confidence of 
social intercourse; (here Mr. Breckinrige’s quo- 
tation ends, the sentence concludes thus)—it 
destroys the peculiar character of a document, 
emanating from a public body or private associa- 
tion of men, and it introduces considerations and 
feelings entirely foreign to the point to be de- 
cided.”’ In order to make out a charge of false- 
hood, not only incorrectness of statement, but an 
intention to deceive, must be established. Is 
there then, in the first place, ony incotrectness of 
statement in the above extract? On this point, 
the public have the best possible evidence in 
Mr. Breckinridge’s own admission. In regard to 
the first case, he says: ‘In replying to the argu- 
ment couched in Dr. Neill’s reference to Dr. 
Alexander, I was obliged ‘to use his name.” In 
regard to the other cases, he says: ‘I did in- 
deed, at the time and place referred to, use Dr. 
Miller’s name, as the author of the Act of the 
New Brunswick Presbytery; and Dr. Hodge’s 
name, as the author of the first attack on the Act 
and Testimony.”” Where then is the incorrect- 
ness of statement in the passage quoted above? 
Mr. Breckinridge finds it, by assuming that the 
passage asserts that the remark of Dr. Alexander 
was made to him in private—and in confidence. 
He appeals to the whole Synod for the truth of 
his unqualified and flat denial, that he ever * re- 
peated in their hearing any private remark made 
to him by Dr. Alexander. He further assumes, 
that the other statements mean, that he had re- 
vealed a secret confided to him, by his reference 
to Dr. Miller and myself. ‘ Did 1,” he asks, 
|**reveal any secret, did I even communicate any 
news in doing so? . Who had confided these facts 
tome?’’? Hence he says,—these statements are 
*« untrue in the sense meant.’ In regard to this 
interpretation of the passage, I would remark: 
1. That I not only had no intention of conveying 
the meaning thys attached to my words, but that 
I never} dreamed that they could possibly be so 
understood. My meaning was simply this. It 


* The report referred: to, was published in The 
Philadelphian, for November 27th, 1834. It is there 
stated that Mr. Breckinridge, when speaking of the 
Princeton Seminary remarked: “The eminent father 
at the head of it had said,—that there is no more 
heresy in the Church now, than there was thirty yeara 
ago, in proportion to the number of ministers. ‘That 
such a man as Dr. Alexander should have said so, was 
to him a most startling thing. Dr. Miller, by the 
Resolutions in the New Brunswick Presbytery, had 
introduced principles calculated to divide the orthodox 
forces. ‘The third Professor, (Mr. Hodge,) for whom 
he professed a warm attachment, had written a weak, 
sophistical, and in many rospects, shamefully unkind 
article-for the Biblical Repertory, against the orthodox 


party.” 


was publicly stated in the 


scheme. -So Mr. Breckinridge regarded it, and 


position to one of the most essential features of 


in which, speaking of 
this Seminary, ‘ He openly avows his perfect 


facts of this case, it is a demonstration that in 


and that at the time of making these statements, 


printed report of the 
doings of the Synod of Philadelphia, that Mr. 
Breckinridge had referred to the three indivi- 
duals, mentioned in the manner stated above. 
With regard to this public mentioning of names, 
I expressed the opinion that it was wrong; that 
it tended to destroy the confidence of social in- 
tercourse, to have private remarks made the sub- 
ject of argument for or against any person or 
measure, without any reference to the person to 
whom the private remark in question had been 
made, or by whom it was first introduced; that 
the bringing forward the name of the author of a 
Presbyterial document, no matter how current 
the report of his authorship, was inconsistent 
with the character of such official documents ; 
and that the public naming of the writer of an 
anonymous article, no matter how general, the 
report of its origin, was inconsistent with the 


character of a paper which professed to issue } 


from a private association, and not from an indi- 
vidual. Had.the latter part of the above ex- 
tract, which Mr. Breckinridge has unfortunately 
omitted, been present to his mind, he could not, 
I think, have fallen into such a mistake as to my 
meaning, nor have founded on that mistake the 
charge of: deliberate falsehood and * reckless in- 
sult.”? 2. My second remark on this point is, 
that since the publication of Mr. Breckinridge’s 
communication, I have submitted the passage 
to every intelligent friend to whom I have had 
access, and not one of them has understood it in 
the sense put upon it by Mr. Breckinridge, or 
‘hesitated a moment to pronounce his interpreta- 
tion most. unnatural and forced. This is a point 
on which ev®ry reader can judge for himself. 
3. But even admitting the passage in question 
can, by possibility, bear the construction which 
Mr. Breckinridge has. given it, yet, as I declare 
I had no intention of conveying the meaning Im- 
puted to me, and as no one besides Mr. Breckin- 
ridge himself, to. the best of my knowledge, has 
ever so understood the passage, no honourable 
man, I am persuaded, will consider it as contain- 
ing evidence of intentional deception, or as af- 
fording any justification of the assertion, that 
my statements are untrue in the ‘*sense meant.” 

As therefore the charge against me is, that I 
stated (having at the time the best possible 
proof that the statements were false,) that in the 
one case, Mr. Breckinridge repeated in public a 
remark made to him in private,—and in the 
others, revealed a secret confided to him; and 
as I never intended to make these statements, 
and in point of fact have not made them, the 
whole charge is gone. 

I need hardly add, that I had not, (as it is im- 
possible I should have had,) any letter or other 
proof, under Mr. Breckioridge’s hand of the in- 
correctness of my statements, since by his own 
admission, they are true in the sense in which 
they are made, in the sense in which they were 
intended, and in the only sense which, by any 
fair and natural construction, they can possibly 
bear. 

Mr. Breckinridge has referred several times to 
our private correspondence; and particularty de- 
signated one letter received from me, as having 
been considered by him, *‘so peculiarly offensive 
and outrageous as to admit of no specific reply.” 
All that T have to say in relation to this point is, 
that Mr. Breckinridge has my full and free con- 
sent to publish that letter, and any, or every 
other that I ever wrote to him; or any thing 
IT ever sardtohim. But I must beg the Chris- 


his own tmpressions, nor any of his expressions 
of opinion as tothe character of my letters,—or 
statements made from memory. as to the contents 
of his own, as grounds for the impeachment of 
my character. As Iam not in the habit of pre- 
serving letters written to me, the only commu- 
nication from him which I have yet been able to 
find, is the letter written—not in reply, but in 
consequence of the one just referred to. As this 
letter, considering the light in which he viewed 
my communication, is highly creditable to his 
Christion feelings, I shall ‘be happy to furnish 
it to him, should he wish tq publish it as a com- 
mentary upon mine. 
Cuaries Hopce. 


BOARD OF MISSIONS. 
Tv the Pastors and Elders of Presbyterian Churches. 


Christian Brethren,—As the time for the meet- 
ing of the next General Assembly is drawing 
near, When.the Board of Missions will be called 
upon to setile their accounts, and report their 
proceedings forthe year: And as it is, not only 
desirable, but absolutely essential to the pros- 
perity of the great cause in which we are en- 
gaged, that the Board should be able to meet all 
their engagements: It becomes my duty, res- 
pectfully to bring before the Churches, the wants 
and claims of their own Board, and affectionately 
urge on them, immediate attention to this sub- 
ject. While engaged in the good and noble 
work of spreading the Gospel through our land, 
and saving the souls of men,—it is never pleas- 
ant to be under the necessity of saying much 
about money. And when we have to do it, we 
can assure our Brethren, it is no ordinary trial of 
feeling. But every reflecting person knows, that 
such important, and widely extended operations, 
as are entrusted to the Board of Missions, cannot 
be carried forward without funds, and large 
funds. And the Churches know, the Board in 
this matter, are but their servants, appointed by 
them to do their work, and altogether dependent 
on their liberality for the means of accomplish- 
ing the work committed to them. ‘he Board 
have no resources but what the Churches fur- 
nish. ‘Their efforts, therefore, and under God, 
the success of these efforts, must depend en- 
tirely on the liberality and promptness of the 
Churches, in furnishing them with the requisite 
resources. 

During the year which is about to close, the 
operations of the Board have been considerably 
extended, and consequently, their liabilities 
greatly increased. In the name of the Church 
they represent, and relying on the Church’s 
pledged faith, they have ventured, in the fear of 


God, and in dependence on Him, to make Jarge 


engagements. They have felt themselves com- 
to du this, or to say to thousands, and 
undreds of thousands of our own citizens, ask- 
ing for the bread of life, we cannot give it you. 
Such a reply to the melting entreaties of the des- 
titute and perishing, neither our own feelings, 
nor the confidence we have in the Churches, 
would suffer us to give; we have. therefore said 
to such,—** You shall be supplied, no effort shall 
be wanting on our part to give you the Gospel.” 
And we now make our appeal, our first, and 
only public appeal for the year, to the Churches 
to furnish us with necessary means, for meet- 
ing these engagements. From many of the 
Churches, nothing, as yet, has been received 
for this important object,—we have entire confi- 
dence in the Churches, that they will do their 
duty, and in the near approach of the meeting of 
the General Assembly, we address this, commu- 
nication to the Pastors and Elders. Wherever 
it is practicable, to have collections made, and 
forwarded to the office in Philadelphia, in season 
to be included in our Annual Report; it is very 
desirable it should be done. Where this cannot 
be done, we hope the collections will be made as 
soon as practicable, and forwarded to Pittsburg, 
by the delegates to the Assembly. And we do 
most affectionately and earnestly entreat the 
Chirches, which have not made collections for 
thistmportant object, to make them, as soon as 

y be convenient. At the present moment, 
prompt and efficient aid is greatly needed— 
that we may fulfil our engagements—meet the 
pressing demands made upon us—and go for- 
ward, with increased energy, in our great and 


good work. 
In behalf of the Board. 
Wittiam A. McDowe Corr, Sec’y, 


_ Missionary Rooms, 
Philadelphia, March 20th, 1836. 


tian public not to receive any of his averments of 


For the Presbyterian. 
HISTORICAL DISSERTATION ON THE DEATH 
BY CRUCIFIXION, ITS ORIGIN, MODE, &c. 


The ecrose, has been, and must ever be, the 
object of tender, solemn, and sacred interest to the 
Christian. ‘The death of his Divine Redeemer is 
so indissolubly associated in thought with it, that 
the mention of the one, necessarily suggests the 
idea of the other. This association is atrength- 
ened by the writings of the inspired penmen 
who have incorporated the word and the idea 
with the whole body of their writings, thus em- 
balming the remembrance of it in a monument 
which must endure till time shall be no longer. 
The consideration of this subject must therefore 
be doubly interesting to the Christian scholar. 


Origin and Prevalence of Crucifixion. 


We commence our examination of this subject | 
by inquiring into the origin of this mode of pun- 
ishment, and here we are compelled to acknow- 
ledge ignorance, since all our efforts to ascertain 
the time and people among whom it originated, 
have proved fruitless. And itis well for the re- 
putation of those masters in cruelty that the veil 
of oblivion has been thrown over their memory, 
for the invention of such a master-piece of merci- 
less barbarity displays a perfection in the art 
which fiends might be proud to acknowledge. 
Dr. Clarke informs us that from time immemorial 
death by crucifixion has been practised among 
the Hindoos, and as we are informed that it even 
now prevails among the Chinese, there is good 
reason to suppose that it had its origin in high 
antiquity. Calmet and Horne inform us that 
the custom obtained among the Persians, Sy- 
rians, Egyptians, Carthagenians, Greeks, Ro- 
mans and Jews, and it is also said to have 
prevailed among other African nations besides 
those enumerated. Calmet is of opinion that 
the tree upon which Pharoah’s- baker, and 
the gallows upon which Haman were said to 
have been hung were crosses. 
pared to adopt the opinion, since the word em- 
ployed in both cases has too general a meaning to 


lateral evidence. Justin in treating of the affairs 
of Egypt says that even women “ patibulis suffi- 
gunter.”? Valerius Maximus, and Justin mention 
that the Carthagenians were accustomed to cro- 
cify their unfortunate and unsuccessful comman- 
ders, and one case is recorded by the last men- 
tioned writer where Bomilcar their king was thus 
ignominiously put to death. Quintus Curtius 
states that after the capture of Tyre by Alexander 
the Great he ordered two thousand Tyrians to be 


king of the Jews, who flourished about ninety 
years B. C. had eight hundred of his countrymen 
cracified at one of his entertainments. ‘That it 
was common among the Romans appears from 
numerous passages to be found in their writings, 
some of which have doubtless been noticed by 
every student of the classics, as in the Ist book of 
the Epistles of Horace, Epis. 16, verse 48, ‘* non 
hominem occidi, non pasces in cruce corvos,’’ and Ist 
book Satires, Sat. 3, verse 80. 


Si quis eum servum, patinam qui tollere jussus 
Se.nesos piscis, tepidumque ligurrierit jus 
In cruce sufligat ? 


There are also numerous other passages in 
which particular instances are specified, and the 
mode minutely described. uw, and whence, the 
doubt. Dr. Clark and Professor Nevin ascribe 
of it, John xviii. 31, 32. As we have but slender 
evidence of this fact however, we may reasonably 
suppose that they learned it from the Pheenicians, 
who as they were the parent of the Carthagenians, 
and had constant intercourse with them, would 
doubtless be acquainted with, and practice this 
mode of punishment. 


Character of the Punishment. 


As to the character of this punishment, it is 
universally agreed that it was to the last degree 
excruciating and ignominious. As a proof of 
the former the very word we have used may be 
regarded as evidence since it conveys the idea of 
the:most intense anguish ; and it was common 
among the Romans to speak of all heavy pains 
and afflictions as erosses, and the word cruciare 
imported violent sufferings both of body and 
mind. As to the disgrace it is sufficient to say 
that it was only inflicted on slaves, robbers, assas- 
sins and rebels, under which last head John sup- 
poses Christ to have been reckoned because of 
his elaim to be king or the Messiah, Luke xxiii. 
1-5, 13-15. ‘The term cross bearer was one of 
the severest reproach among the Romans. 
universally was this punishment confined to the 
base and servile that Suetonius relates that the 
Emperor Galba having condemned to crucifixion 
a Roman citizen for poisoning his ward, the 
gentleman as he was going to execution made 
a grievous complaint that a citizen of Rome 
should undergo such a servile death, alleging 
the laws to the contrary. The Emperor to alle- 
viate this, ordered a cross much larger and more 
neat than ordinary to be erected, to be painted 
white, and thus had him crucified in state. If 
according to the laws of the Romans none but the 
most vile, worthless and incorrigible slaves were 
deemed the proper subjects of such punishment 
how much more infamous must it have been to 
the Jews who annexed the idea of more compli- 
cated wrétchedness to this kind of death because 
they regarded the victim as forsaken of God, for 
it is written, Deut. xxi. 23, ** he that is hanged is 
accursed of God.”? And accordingly we find in 
the early history of the church that the cross of 
Christ was to the Jews a stumbling block and to 
the Greeks foolishness, 1 Cor. i. 23. That a per- 
son who by a national act was publicly and most 
ignominiously punished, shall be preached as the 
only and the al] sufficient Saviour appeared to 
them absurd and mad. Paul in several places 
alludes to the disgrace attendant upon this pun- 
isment when he says, Phil. ii. 8, “he humbled 
himself and became obedient unto death even the 
death of the cross,” and Heb. xii. 2, ** who for the 
joy that was set before him endured the cross, des- 
pising the shame,” &c. This subject is also con- 
stantly referred to by the early Christian writers, 
as Justin Martyr{and Minutius Felix, who de- 
fended the honour of their cause and the dignity 
of their master. And Trypho the Jew and the 
antagonist of Justin Martyr, affects to treat the 
Christians with contempt on account of the cruci- 
fixion of its author. (See Horne vol. 3, p. 152.) 

There is no need however to furnish additional 
evidence of a fact which is implied so often in 
the New Testament and so frequently stated by. 
profane authors. We next proceed to describe 
the 


Mode of Punishment. 


The sentence of the criminal, according to 
Jahn, was—‘‘thou shalt go to the cross.”> He was 
then stripped, as some writers assert, entire,— 
others, that decency was respected by a small 
strip of cloth about the loins. In this condition, 
he was scourged with dreadful severity,—so that 
Jahn informs us, death was not unfrequently the 
consequence of the flagellation. . Calmet men- 
tions, that to add to the severity of the scourg- 
ing, small bones were attached to the ends of the 
thongs, and by these the flesh was most cruelly 
turn. Thus lacerated and languishing, the un- 
happy criminal was led to the place of execu- 
tion,* being compelled to bear, as some say, 
the whole cross,—others, merely the transverse 
beam. On their way to the cross every species 
of cruelty and indignity was heaped upon them. 
‘The crosses were of two kinds,—the one com- 
posed of pieces crossing each other at right 
angles near the top,—of which sort waa our 
Saviour’s, according to the early coins, medals, 
paintings, and illustrations,—the other, of pieces 


* This among the Romans, Sicilians, Jews, and. per- 
hans some other nations, was without the limits of the 
city. 


crossing diagonally. The upright piece was 


The office of fastening the -criminal was allotted 


We are not pre- 


justify such an inference where there is no col-. 


crucified. And Alexander Janneus, the cruel. 


custom originated among thé Jews is a matter of 


its introduction to the Romans and quote in proof 


So. 


bly. 


is to arraigo and try the authors themselves, ac- 
cording to the evidence which their books pre- 
sent; we think there are many cases that may be 
supposed, in which it would’not be practicable 
for any ecclesiastical judicatory to lay their hands 
on the authors. We think it a right which should 
be allowed to the inferior judicatories of express- 
ing their opinions on them, that the people may 
be put on their guard against the errors published 
in such books. 


name to accompany the above Memorial, as one | 
who voted against the second resolution contain- 


above ten or fifteen feet in length, the transverse 
beam about seven or eight. 

Immediately over the head of the victim, was 
a small board, bearing an inscription, denoting 
the crime of the malefactor. ‘This inscription 
was by the Romans styled titu/us, the very word 


used by John, syeaje rerraoy. Near the middle 
f the cross, was a small projecting piece of 
wood, by which some portion of the eriminal’s 
weight was sustained, lest his hands and feet 
should be unable to support his whole body. 
According to some archeologists, the criminal 
was nailed to the cross before its insertion in 
the ground, and then being raised, it was allowed 
to fall into the hole prepared for it; the violence 
of the fall rendering it the more secure. Thia, 
however, is denied by other writers, who main- 
tain that the victim was nailed, or otherwise fas- 
tened to the cros3 as. it was already erected. 


to four soldiers, who were allowed the garments 
of the malefactor, as the perquisites of their 
office. Before fastening him to the tree, it was 
usual to administer some stupefying potion, in 
order to blunt the edge of pain, and stun the 
uickness of sensibility. ‘This, as we know, our 
declined taking,—and we may reason- 
ably euppose, in order that he might with an un- 
clouded mind bear that punishment due the sins 
of his people. It was most usual to nail the vic- 
tim to the cross, each of the four soldiers driving 
one through the hands and feet. It is asserted 
by some writers, that instead of nailing, they at 
times substituted fastening with cords, as some 
alleviation of their sufferings. This, though per- 
haps less painful at the time, was more cruel, 
because the snfferings of the unfortunate being 
were usually prolonged. Sometimes they are 
said to have kindled a fire onder the cross, by 
the amoke .and flame of which the sufferer 
perished. To attempt to form any conception of 
the torture to which such treatment must neces- 
sarily subject one, is impossible. To have the 
hands and feet, those members of the body most 
abounding in muscles, tendons, and nerves, 
pierced by rough nails,—to have these exposed to 
the aggravating causes of the.sun and wind, and 
most of all, the weight of nearly the whole 
frame, is to endure what imagination can never 
conceive,—Wwhat language can never adequately 
describe. In this state, the unhappy being 
sometimes languished for several days,. even, it 
is said, to seven and nine, though rarely beyond 
three. 
The affection, piety, or decency of Christians, 
has usually depicted their suffering Lord, as 
somewhat protected by clothing; but some anti- 
quarians are of opinion, that he was left, as were 
many criminals, stripped of his clothing. Sol- 
diers were employed to remain on the ground, till 
the wretched victims were released from their tor- 
ments by death. In some countries, as among the 
Romans, it was very common to leave the dead 
bodies a prey to carnivorous birds and animals. 
It was regarded as a matter of special favour, to 
permit the relatives and friends of the deeeased 
to remove the body to a place of burial. , 
We are informed however, by Jahn, that an ex- 
ception was made in favour of the Jews, on ac- 
count of the law in Deut. xxi. 22,23. The 
death of our blessed Saviour was premature, 
occasioned perhaps by the intensity of his mental 
anguish. Mark xv. 44, informs us, that Pilate 


soon dead. We are told, that the Hebrews had 


marvelled- when he heard that Christ was so 


for the Presbyterian. 
NATURAL AND MORAL INABILITY. 


[The following is copied from a little volume en- 

titled ** Help to Zion’s Travellers, by Mr. Ro- 
bert Hall, Baptist Minister of Agents Leices- 
tershire.”? (See pages 266-269.) First Ame- 
rican edition. Published by John Paradise: 
Alexandria. Printed by J. Rakestraw: Phila- 
delphia, 1814. With Notes by E. S. Ely.) 


(A Note.) 


The distinction which some have attempted to 
exhibit between a natural and moral ability to 
perform moral actions; such as that of believing 
on the Lord Jesus, or of repenting with a godly 
sorrow, is rather specious than real. Our venera- 
ble author seems to have been carried away by 
the two Discourses of Dr. John Smalley, of Con- 
necticut, on this subject; which were long ago 
reprinted in Kngland, and which have done much 


to confuse the metaphysical theologians of mo- 
dern times. | 


Lutuer, Carvin, and Owen knew nothing of 
these speculations, and were nevertheless enabled 
to preach the Gospel to sinners, with the demon- 
stration of the Spirit, and with power. Frorp all 
which the excellent author of this littl volume | 
has written, we are persuaded that by natural 
ability he intended the same that we do by native 
faculties. Every sinner has all those faculties of 
the mind which are. requisite to constitute him a 
moral being, or a creature accountable for his 
conduct in morals; that is, for his conduct which 
relates to a moral law. A being destitute of such 
faculties as are requisite to constitute him a sub- 
ject of moral government, could be neither holy 
or sinful. A stone is a being of this description, 
which is governed only by the physical law of 
God ; and so is the patient ox, that is governed 
by the laws of animal instinct, which the Creator 
has established. 


A moral, accountable being, such as man, pos- 
sesses in the very constitution of his mind at least 
} ten faculties, which are essential to a moral agent, 
and without which he could not be capable of 
piety toward God, or virtue toward man. These 
are, 1. The faculty of consciousness: 2. Of per- 
ception: 3. Of conception; 4. Of sensation: 5. 
Of judgment: 6. Of reasoning: 7. Of memory: 
8. Of conscience: 9. Of will: 10. Of agency. 
It would be easy to show, that if any one of these 
faculties was actually annihilated, the being who 
had Jost it would not be the subject of moral go- 
vernment. ‘hese we call native, because they 
were born with us; and a being who possesses 
these may be commanded, instructed, exhorted, 
entreated, rewarded or punished, as a reasonable 
agent, who is accountable for his moral actions. 
It does not however follow, that all who have the 
faculty of believing or repenting, have the power 
or ability. Saving faith and repentance cannot be 
exercised without bringing all the above men- 
tioned faculties into operation; but they may 
exist and not operate so as to produce the moral 
actions of believing and repenting. Something 
more that the existence of faculties is implied in 
power. We have eyes, they are the bodily organs 
of sight; or the external faculty of seeing. If 
our eyes are closed, we have the faculty but not 
the power of seeing. If the eye of a man were 
open in a dungeon, which was entirely bereft of | 
all rays of light, he would there have the faculty, 
but not the power of seeing. In like manner, 
fallen men have all the faculties which are requi- 
site for the service of God; but since they are 


a superstitious notion, that the souls of those 
who died without burial enjoyed no peace, but 
wandered about until their bodies were honoured 
with the rites of sepulture. It is also said, that 
they refused to pray for any of their nation who 
were crucified or hanged, at least publicly or in 
their synagogues: nor did they permit them to 
be placed in the tombs of their families, until 
their flesh had first been consumed in the public 
sepulchres. Calmet remarks, that jt might have 
been Joseph of Arimathea’s reason for requesting 
the body of Jesus, to prevent its being thrown 
undistinguished into the public burying place. 
Such is a brief and imperfect sketch of that 
mode of punishment, to which the Lord of life 
and of glory was subjected. And from it we 
may learn the awful severity of that punishment 
inflicted on him by the Father. He selected a 
mode of death, at once the most ignominious and 
cruel, and we know that no unnecessary pain was 
inflicted on the Son of his love, the substitule for 
sinners. If any thing can exhibit the intrinsic 
turpitude of sin and the essential holiness and 
inflexible justice of God, it is a scene like this. 
But we see in this a wise, yet wonderful plan, 
devised by God for the display of his power and 
glory. A mode of punishment was selected, 
which invariably suggested and excited ideas 
and feelings of contempt and abhorrence in the 
minds both of Jews and Gentiles. Yet for the 
magnifying of his own glory, and the humbling 
of man’s pride, the preaching of the cross has 
been—is—and ever will be, **the wisdom of 
God, and the power of God unto salvation, to 
every one that believeth.”? He uses this meana, 
that the excellency of the power may be of. God 
and not of man.”’ 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERY OF HUNTINGDON. 


The Presbytery of Huntingdon being met at 
Alexandria, on the 9th of April, 1835, would very 
respectfully present to the General Assembly the 
following Memorial: 

While the Presbytery are disposed to regard 
the General Assembly as the highest judicatory 
of the Presbyterian Church, and to respect it as 
exercising a jurisdiction over the whole body ; 
they feel it their privilege, according to the Con- 
fession of Faith, to present their views on any 
subjects which may come before the Assembly. 

ist. Presbytery request, very respectfully, that 
the General Assembly would dissolve the union 
which has. subsisted between the Presbyterian 
Church and the Congregational Churches, adopt- 
ed in 1801 for new settlements; and that the 
members of those bodies be considered and treat-. 
ed in the same way as foreign ministers are to be 
treated, according to the resolution of the Assem- 
We apprehend that evil, rather than good, 
has been the result of the union Which has exist- 
ed. Provided that the friendly correspondence 
be kept up by an exchange of commissioners to 
the respective bodies as heretofore. gS 

2d. We request further, that the General As- 
sembly would rescind the seventh resolution on the 
25th page of their printed minutes of the Jast 
year: as we think Presbytery have the right to 
judge of the qualifications of their own members, 
and depriving Presbyteries of this, is an infringe- 
ment of their constitutional rights. We think, 
that while no evil can result from the prudent 
exercise of the right of examining persons com- 
ing from other Presbyteries, much evil may result 
from the contrary course. 
3d. We also request, that the General Assem- 
bly would so qualify and alter the eighth resolu- 
tion on the same page, that Presbyteries may not 
be prevented from deciding in their judicial capa- 
city on books teaching heresies, where the authors 
are not subject to their control, or so far remote 
in their local situations that they cannot be reach- 
ed without very great difficulty. While we would 
acknowledge that the most correct mode of pro- 
cedure in the case of those who publish heresy, 


_Joun Hurcnaison, Stated Clerk. 
N.,B. The Rev. James Nourse wishes his 


the Great Valley. 
are constantly introducing the filth and scum of 
every nation, and as these are completely under 
a foreign dominion, both civil and ecclesiastical, 
—Iinaccessible by our religions influence and 
light,—from whom the word of God is debarreds, 
and ignorance holds them fast in slavish subjece 
tion to spiritual lordsswe have no security that 


**dead in trespasses and sins,”’ unless the Holy. 
Spirit causes the light of the Gospel to illuminate 

their native faculties, they have no sort of power 
or ability to know God, believe in Christ, and 

produce the works of righteousness. If they had 
no eyes they could not see; and if they had eyes, 

but no light, no medium of sight, they could not 
see. Now, since the apostacy, all men are born 

in a State of darkness in relation to the true God, 

and their own character ; they are blind, not. be- 
cause they are destitute of the faculty of seeing 
and knowing God, but because they are born with 

their eyes closed, and have no disposition to open 

them, besides being born in a state of darkness, 

in which no sinner could ever have enjoyed spi- 

ritual sight, had not the sun of Righteousness 

arisen with healing in his beams. ‘The shining 

of this sun upon man’s native state, is a superna- 

tural work of God; or a work over and above 

that which is natural to man’s state. ‘The open- 

ing of the eyes of the blind, too, to behold this 

sun, when his beams have descended upon the 

darkness of the apostacy, is a supernatural work, 

for it is added to the work of man’s formation, 

and is a work over and above any which God per- 

forms for him, who lives and dies a natural man. 

All the ability which any sinner has to believe 
and repent, without the illuminating work of the 
= God, is a powerless power, or no power 

at all. 


All the parts of a watch may exist and may be 
put together so as to move the hands. These parts 
you may call faculties of keeping time. But sup- 
pose the state of the watch to be such that the 
hands never move regularly, we should say that 
watch had all the faculties of a watch, but not 
the power of keeping time. Something must be 
done to the machine to communieate this power. 
To apply the similitude: Man, though not a mere 
machine, is, in his fallen condition, a disordered 
watch, who needs no new faculty, but the regula- 
tion of all which are natural to him. ‘The Holy 
Ghost must give him power to becomea son of 


God. 
(Signed) E.S. 


Re-published by Request. 
ADVICE TO EMIGRANTS. 


Messrs. Editors :—{ was struck on reading your 
last paper, with the project of a new colony of 
emigrants to the Valley of the Mississippi,— 
and as its primary object, professes to be, the 
spiritual good of benighted and wandering 
souls—the following suggestions will perhaps 
be kindly received by those, who are thus 
anxiously inquiring what they can do to make 
the wilderness bud and blossom as the rose. 
This subject begins to engross very extensively 
the attention of our citizens, and it is important 
that they should be enabled to view it in its 
proper light. | 

It is certain, that the tide of emigration from 
various parts of our own and foreign Jands, is 
rolling rapidly westward ; and unless efforts are 
made by more highly favoured Christians to 
have the institutions of the Gospel keep pace 
with the increasing population; their outward 
prosperity and growth will roll back upon us 
more certainly a river of death. The Valley of 
the Mississippi, comprising the most fertile por- 
tions of our country,—sufliciently large of itself 
to found one of the most powerful empires of 
the earth, will soon sway the destinies of our 
government, and the danger increases daily, that 
this influence will be of the most disastrous 
character. ‘The home of the oppressed from 

every land,—it is Eonstantly inclosing multitudes 

from the four winds of heaven, who bring with 

them their habits, prejudices, superstitions and 

crimes, at perfect variance with the safety and 

very existence of our institutions. ‘The (Catholic 

religion, whose influence and power are rapidly 

shaking to their centre in other lands,—as a last 

lingering hope of an extended tyrannical, spiri- 

tual dominion, begins to sow extensively the 

seeds of its debasing and despotic system in our 

beloved country. Shoals of Priests—artful and 

insinuating Jesuits—are annually commissioned 

by the Society De Propaganda, and paid from 

the coffers of the Pope; to labour principally in 

Our internal improvements. 


d in it. 


they will spread around them any thing but spiris 
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tual desolations—eruelty and wickedness of every 


grade. 


Philanthropy, Patriotiem, and Christianity 
alike ask with earnestness, what remepY can be 
applied. for the correction ‘and removal of these 
dreadful and growing evils? Amongst those of 
there mast.be a more gene- 
en the fields: where 
these evils exist and are extending: Colleges— 


pNmary importance, 
ral diffusion of education, 


well endowed and ander the direction of our 
most learned and.wise: men, must be multiplied, 


—the system of Common School education dif- 


fuse to al} classes ite Jight and blessings ;—and 


our Sabbath School institutions must every- 


where gather in. the yoting, and teach them the 
road to holiness and heaven. The Jesuits well 
understand thie indissoluble connexion between 
such efforts as. these, and the effectual, perma- 
nent. suecess of their cause, and by endeavouring 
to controt the literary institutions of the West 


and South, make sure’ provision for poisoning 


the minds of the rising generation, and thus 
perpetuating their influence. The principle is 
founded in nature, and wisely pervades alt our 
benevolent enterprises. Mis<ionaries raised up 
and qualified on their fields of laboor, will be 
more-able and successful than those introduced 
from other quarters. Théy will be physically 
formed for their sphere of effort—have a more 


extended sympathy with the wante .and feelings 


of the people,—understand their habits of educa- 


tion and modes of thonght,—and consequently, | 


the most effeetnal mode of gaining access to 
their hearts—and.freed from the jealousies and 
enspicions under which foreigners will more or 


less be situated ; will more easily secure and re- 


tain theit confidence. On this principle, we act 
in our Foreign Missionary operations, and re- 
gard the most desirable end of our exertions at- 
tained, when. native converts are raised up, 
who may ere long unfarl before their country- 
men the bannets of the cross.. In like manner 
our different Education Societies have Jearnt, 
that the Home Missionary cause, may be most 
beneficially and permanently promoted by ex- 
tending Academical Schools, and ‘Theological 
Seminaries for the qualification of ministers, on 
the fields of labour respectively to be occu- 
pied. Many such institutions, both of a literary 
and Theological nature,‘ are a'’ready formed in 
the West and South, calculated to dissipate, and 
are actually shedding rays of holy light upon the 
surrounding darkness. I regard the patronage of 
the Christian community extended to these ob- 
jects, as imperiously demanded by the present 
‘Interests of the Church and country—a necessary 


antidote to existing evils, 

How far a colony of emigrants may be suc- 
cessful in doing good to the souls of men arJund 
them, must be measured by the foregoing gene- 
ral principles, and their mental and moral 
qualifications for so arduous and important an en- 
terprize. 

f the sole object of emigration be the accom- 
plishment of good, it is a matter which admits 
of very little debate,—that solitary, unconcerted 
removal, will effect more in the aggregate than 
the same number of Christians collected in a 
colony. Here the Salt is scattered for the purifi- 
cation of an extended mass,—and light is dif- 
fused over wide-spreading darkness. Sabbath 
schools and churches may be formed, and have 
been established through the patient industry— 
self-denial and prayers of devoted individuals, 


who have sighed for religious privileges amidst 
the desolations of a desert,—which otherwise | 
the signers and friends of the Act and Testi- 


woold never have been brought into being. In 
colonies favoured with the ordinances to which 
they have been accustomed from early life, 
their spiritaal and social enjoyments are greater, 
buat their privations and sacrifices are compara- 
tively triffing: Their influence is circumscribed 
and their opportunities of benefiting in a reli- 
gions manner the destitute around them, not 
much increased beyond the efforts which it was 
practicable for them to have made by means of 
our Netti institutions, previous to their re- 
moval. 


The remarks which follow are made in refe- | 


rence to colonies, which are purely religious in 
their nature and objects; in which a proportion- 
ate modification must be madé, where the end in 
view is mixed: partly spiritual and partly tempo- 
ral,—or where a removal is effected solely for the 
eon f= of business. T’o be effectual they must 


e composed of men remarkable for their intelli- |. 


gence and well balanced minds; who understand 
the.principles on which society must be formed 
and governed, and are capable of laying its 
foundations so broad and deep that those who 
may afterwards enter into their labour need only 
to carry out and extend their operations, to secure 
permanency and prosperity. Even all good men 
who have the wisdom which cometh from above, 


are not able to connect causes and effects toge- 


ther,—and for want of practical wisdom may 
adopt as their standards what they would ulti- 
mately regret as pernicious in their results. Their 
intelligence on the subject of religion particularly, 
must be accurate systematic and extended, to 
meet the cavils of infidelity, and as the pioneers 
of Christianity, to unfold its claims, beauty and 
importance, and employ such efforts for scatter- 
ing its seeds as will be blessed to all coming 
ages, in an abundant harvest to the glory of God, 
‘Their piety must not only be sincere, but eminent 
and devoted—that their examples may teach what 
is the effieacy, moral influence, and beneficial ef- 
fects of the Gospel: a failure in either particular 
will misléad souls and assist in peopling the re- 

ions of the damned. There is no situation where 
Christian responsibility is so tremendous, and the 
qualifications for extended usefulness, so numer- 
ous and delicate, as in laying the first foundations 
of Christian society.. None who fear the Master. 
will venture on the enterprize without clear indi- 
cations of the will of God, and ever exclaiming 
in deep humility—* Who is sufficient for these 
things ?” It is equally important that many at 
least of the colony should be men of wealth and 
leisure, who can devote themselves almost exclu- 
sively to the moral culture of the desolations 
which surround them, succeed in producing 
any extended spiritual results, opportanities for 
doing good must not only be frequent, but con- 
tinued and uninterrupted. ‘Tracts must be distri- 
buted—the word of God placed in every family, 
as their chart and guide to heaven; common and 
Sabbath schools must be established; and all the 
moral machinery set in motion, which the great 


. Head of the church is now employing to evan- 


gelize the world. ‘These objects cannot be secured 


unless circumstances are such as will justify the | wi | 
2. But say, does the incense of heart-felt devotion 


colonists in making their primary object to labour, 
not for the meat which perisheth, but for that 
which endureth unto everlasting life. 


Their enterprise must be marked, consistent and 
pervading, in order to insure success, in circum- 
stances where so much arduous labour must be 
performed, and appalling difficulties encoun- 
tered. Even the same degree of this principle, 
which in older countries will lead to ease and 
affluence, will not meet the same reward in situa- 
tions so diametrically opposite. The want of 
perseverance, prudence, and energy will in every 
country be attended with poverty and embarass-. 
ment, unless it should be the enchanted land 
which yields spontaneously its productions, where 
the philosopher’s stone is found by which every 
thing is turned into. gold, and where golden ap- 

les are found on every bush, for. enriching its 
iuhabitants. For novel and arduous undertakings, 


youth with its warm hopes, buoyant feelings and | 


unecheckéd ardour, is absolutely indispensable. 
Age. shrinks back at difficulties and obstacles, 
and those who have begun to feel its chilling and 
unnerving damps, will sink down into the grave 
before they are even prepared to live comfortabl 

in new settlements, much less at a period in life 
when it is difficult to change confirmed habits and 
feelings, be able to form that acquaintance with 
and adaptation to the manners and customs of a 
strange 
fness and influence. 
fessorg owe to their own character and the cause 


of religion, except in extraordinary cases to re- 


‘this land of liberty, were of one mind, and were 
driven to colonize by. persecutions,—under the. 


‘duty to change—our wisdom and safety both re- 
‘quire us to remain contented in the. situations 
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main where their character has been formed, to 
ower atid strengthen the lambs of the flock b 

ir richly laden experience. There alone their 
whole character can-be weighed, their hoary 
heads prove a crown of righteousness, and the 
intereat of their past labours Jay a foundation for 
influence when their intellectual and bodily powers 
are alike decaying. In new situations, no such 
allowance is made for increasing infirmities, for 


and influence are not; which must be created, if 
they exist'at all amongst the people with whom 
we dwell. There is a certain period in the life 
of every -plant, when with safety and profit it 
may bear a translation into a different soil; bat 
even then great delicacy and skilfulness of man- 
agement are necessary. to prevent injury; let 
maturity and age stiffen the fibres, and transplant- 
ing will soon cause it to droop, languish and 
_ Another necessary constituent in a religious 
colony must be perfect harmony in their views. 
of doctrine, policy, and order. ‘This is a matter 
which cannot be secured by any previous compact 
however judiciously made or firinly constituted. 
Uniformity and harmony. of views cannot be legis- 
lated,and whenever clashing interests, or sectarian 
feelings (from which when properly regulated we 
cannot and ought not to be exempt,) present their 
formidable barriers—the nominal union which 
-had no real foundation in harmony of sentiments, 
falls Yo the ground. The Puritans who settled 


clear direction of an overruling Providence. The 
same is true of the various colonies formed, 
and emigrations. practised by the Scotch Presby- 
terians and Dissenters, and Waldenses of Pied- 
mont valley; and it would be difficult to show a 
single instance, where expediency, worldly in- 
terests, or rather policy were governing motives— 
rather than the clear directions of Heaven, by 
providences of no doubtful import, on which a 
signal blessing rested. 

"These are some of the difficulties which I 
should have operating on my mind.to prevent a 
very hasty union with such a colony. Unless 
Providential circumstances clearly indicate our 


where God has‘cast our lots. It is wise and safe 
always to follow the leadings of Providence ;— it 


If love to Christ constrains us, and expanded 


‘sermon, frum the Moderator Of the last Assem- 


tery of Philadelphia, on Friday evening 24th 


‘¢ And He said unto me, Depart, for I will send 
thee far hence to the Gentiles;’’ and the Rev. Dr. 


citing among those who were present, an increas- 


pects in a few months to sail for Northern India, 
as a Missionary, under the direction of the West- 
ern Foreign Missionary Society. Our sincere - 


benevolence to man pervades our bosoms,—there 
exists not as yet a spot on the footstool of God 
where our whole influence, effort and prayer, are 
not required, and may not be profitably employed 
for his glory and the salvation of — a ae | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


THURSDAY, Arnit 30, 1835. 


To Corresronpents.—We cannot make public 
the circumstance mentioned by a correspondent 
in connection with the debate between Messrs. 
Breckinridge and Hughes, without a responsible 
name. 


ConventTion.—The Convention appointed by 


mony, -will meet in the Second Presbyterian 
Charch, in the city of Pittsburg, on Thursday 
the 14th of May next, at 12 o’clock, M. . 

GeneraL AssemsLy.—The General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, will meet on Thurs- 
day the 2ist of May next, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 
in the First Presbyterian Church, in the city of 
Pittsburg. The Sessions will be opened by a 


bly, the Rev. Dr. Lindsley, of Nashville, Tenn. 
Members of the Convention and Assembly 
will call at the Book-store of the Rev. R. Patter- 
son, No. 78 Market street, Pittsburg, who will 
direct them to suitable lodgings. 


-PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 

As we have been occupied the greater part of 
last week by the meeting of the Philadelphia 
Presbytery, our editorial space will be princi- 
pally occypied by a reference to its prominent 
transactions. | 

Ordination of a Foreign Missionary.—Mr. James 
McEwen, student of the Theological :Semi- 
nary at Princeton, was ordained by the Presby- 


inst. in the Second Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia. In this service the Rev. Dr. Blythe, 
President of South Hanover College, In., pre- 
sided, proposed the constitutional questions, and 
offered the ordaining prayer; the Rev. Wm. M. 
Engles preached the sermon, from Acts xxii. 21, 


Miller, of Princeton, delivered an appropriate 
charge to Mr. McEwen. ‘The services were in- 
teresting, and we trust they will contribute in ex- 


ing zeal in the cause of Foreign Missions. Mr. 
McEwen was ordained as an Evangelist, and ex- 


whatever else-is transferable, a good reputation 


is dangerous and wicked to attempt to force them. | 


Samoel Black, were appointed their alternates. 
Delegates to the Conrention.—The Rev. Ashbel 


| Green, D. D. and Mr. Alexanders Symington were 


appointed delegates to the Convention at Pitts- 
burgh; and Rev. Wm. Latta and Mr. Wm. Fane- 
stock their alternates. 
 Dismission of Ministers.—The Rev. Joehua 
Moore was dismissed to join the Presbytery of 
Huntingdon, and the Rev. Thomas A. Amerman 
to join the Dutch Reformed Classis of Ulster. 
_ Dissolution of the Pastoral Relation.—The Rev. 
Wm. L. McCalla resigned his charge of the 8th 
Presbyterian Church of this city, in consequence 
ofa failure of health, which rendered it necessary 
for him to travel. The following resolution was 
adopted in his case, viz. aut 
ss Whereas, Mr. McCalla has it in purpose and 
prospect to devote his’ time and exertions for the 
ensuing year, and perhaps for a longer period, to 
the counteraction of the Popish and Jesuitical 
influence. and schemes of aggrandizement, by 
which our Church and our country are at the pre- 
sent time threatened with the most ruinous evils ; 
we take this opportunity to express our convic- 
tion of the peculiar adaptation of Mr. McCalla’s 
talents and attainments to the enterprise in which 
he is about to engage, and we cordially recom- 
mend him to the countenance, aid, and kindness 
of all Protestant Christians, to whom his jour- 


‘neyings and aojournings may make him known.” 


Confession of Faith.—It was resolved by Pres- 
bytery, “that it be recommended to the Ses- 
sions of the Churches under the care of this 


Presbytery, to organize themselves into societies, 


for the purpose of supplying every family con- 
nected with their respective congregations with a 
copy of the Confession of Faith, who are desti- 
tute of it and willing to receive it.” | 
Sourn Hanover Cottece.——The Rev. Dr. 
Blythe, President of South Hanover College, 
presented before Presbytery a statement of the 
plan and- present condition of the Institution, 
showing its importance in a literary and reli- 
gious point of view,—whereupon it was Resolved, 


That this Presbytery have entire confidence in 


the above mentioned Institution, both as relates 
to the character of the Professors, and the plan 
of study pursued,—and do cordially recommend 
it to the liberal patronage of all the Churches 
under their care.” | 


Evective Arriniry;—The Presbytery of Phi- 
ladelphia from various representations made to 
them, appointed a Committee to inquire into the 
operation of this principle, in introducing dis- 
cord and division into the Churches under their 
care. Facts of a startling nature were brought 
before the Committee, which will, no doubt, be 
submitted to the next General Assembly, tending 
to prove, that if the Elective Affinity Presbytery 
of Philadelphia is permitted to pursue its pre- 
sent unrestrained and unconstitutional course, 
disastrous and ruinous consequences will ensue. 
From the very nature of the principle upon 
which this Presbytery is based, of undefined 
boundaries, it is manifest that it can perpetuate 
its existence only by encroaching upon the limits 
of other Presbyteries, and by rending their con- 
gregatiuns and churches. ‘This has already been 
done in part, and if the next General Assembly 
does not arrest the evil, the most destructive 
effects will follow, from their emboldened at- 
tempts to break down orthodox churches. 

We understand also, that the Second Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia are suffering under like 
grievances, and that they have resolved to 
memorialise the General Assembly on this sub- 
ject. | 

We have just received information also, that 
the same kind of operations is pursued within 
the bounds of the New Castle Presbytery. We 
particularly allude to the shameless measures 
pursued by a certain minister to break up and 
destroy the Presbyterian Church in Newark, 
Delaware. The Presbytery of New Castle will 
doubtless make a proper representation of this 
matter to the next General Assembly. 

In view of these proceedings, we repeat what 
we have before affirmed, that the pacifica- 
tion of the Church. absolutely depends upon 
the repeal of those acts of Assembly which 
created the Elective Affinity Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia and the Elective Affinity Synod of Dela- 
ware. Any other remedy for existing evils will 
be wholly insufficient. - 


INsTALLATION.—On Thursday evening, April 


23d, the Rev. James L. Dinwiddie was installed 
Pastor of the First Presbyterian church Penn- 
township, by the Second Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia. 


On this occasion the Rev. Dr. Cuyler pre- 


prayer is, that he may go to the heathen “in the : 


fullness of the blessing of the Gospel of Christ.” 
The following. original stanzas were sweetly 
siting by the choir in the conclusion of the ser- 
vices:-— 
HY MN—Tune Scotland. 

1. He goes to the land where the attar rose breathing, 
Diffuses a fragrance unknown to our clime; 


Where over the mountains the snow lightly wreathing, 
Binds glittering crowns round their summits sublime. 


Ascend in rich odour to Heaven’s pure shrine? 
Does the snow’s spotless purity mark each emotion 
‘That swells in that land of the myrtle and vine? 


3. The wolf and the serpent are emblems far fitter 
For minds that were formed for idolatrous sway, 
Where gems upon gorgeous habiliments glitter 
Like eyes of the tygers that wait for their prey. 


4, May streamsof salvation gush out where thy servant, 
¢. O Lord, shall the fountains of mercy disclose, 
And labours abundant, and prayers ever -fervent, 

Ere long see that wilderness bloom like a rose. 


Licentiates—The Presbytery licensed the fol- 
lowing named persons to preach the Gospel as 


eople, which would give them useful- 
It-is a duty which aged pro- 


probationers for the Ministry; viz. William Wil- 
son Latta, Moses Floyd, Samuel McClung, and. 
William Patterson. 
Candidates for the Gospel Ministry—William 
R. Preston, Edwin H. Nevin, John Lyle, and 
David D. McKee, were received under the care of 


Commissioners to the Assembly.—The Rev. 
Wm. Latta and the Rev. Samuel G. Winchester, 
and Mr. Alexander Symington and Mr. William 
Fanestock, Ruling Elders, were appointed com- 
missioners from the Presbytery of Philadelphia 
to attend the meeting of the General Assembly. 


Presbytery as candidates for the Gospel Ministry. | 


{ 


sided and preached the sermon, and the Rev. 
Robert Steel, delivered the charges to the Pastor 
and church. 


Statement or Dra. Hopce.—We insert the re- 
ply of Dr. Hodge to the remarks of Rev. R J. 
Breckinridge, and with this, it is our wish that 
the controversy, as to its personal bearings, shall 
close. 


Seconp PressytTery or 
Presbytery during its late sessions, adopted the 
rule for examining all ministers applying for ad- 
mission into their body. : | 

The Rev. Dr. Cuyler and Mr. Isaac Snowden, 
are delegates from this Presbytery both to the 
Assembly and the Convention. 


CARLISLE Parsayrery.—The Rev. Mr. Moody, 
and the Rev. J. Williamson,—and Messrs. Elliot 
and King, Ruling Elders,—are appointed Com- 


| missioners from this Presbytery to attend the 


next General Assembly. Mr. Moody is the dele- 
gate from Presbytery to the Convention. 


Harmony Pressytery.—This Presbytery has 
appointed the Rev. Mr. Witherspoon, and Dr. 
George, Ruling Elder, to the Pittsburgh Conven- 
tion. 


Huntincpon Pressytery.—The Rov. Mr. 
Hutchison and Mr. McWilliains, Ruling Elder, 
are appointed delegates from this Presbytery to 
attend the Convention. 


CincinnaTt PrespyTery.—The minority of this 


Wilson, D. D., and Col. Wm. Schillinger, dele- 


The Rev. George W. Janvier, and the Rev. Wm. | 


yates to the Convention. 


M. Engles, and Mr. Charles Woodward and Mr. 


Presbytery have appointed the Rev. Joshua L. | 


tion of the charges laid against Dr. Beecher by 
Dr. Wilson, until the second Fuesday in June 
next, which, our readers are aware, will be after 
the adjournment of the General Assembly. Dr. 
Beecher was not ready for triatt! Where, we 
repeat, is the honesty of New School men, when 
they say—fry us——arraign us—but do not charge 
us in the newspapers with being unsound in the 
faith 


New Worx.—\Ve have just received, Vol. Ist 
of * Joseph and Benjamin: a series of lettera on 
the controversy between Jews and Christians, 
comprising the most important doctrines of the 
Christian religion. BY C.F. Frey.’? We have 
not yet had time to examine this work, but it is 
highly spoken of by the clergy of New York. 
It may be had at the book store of J. C. Pechin, 
in Fourth street. We shall take occasion to 
notice it more fully hereafter. | 


Mr. Kennepy.—This gentleman has published 
the speech which he delivered six months ago in 
the Philadelphia Synod against the Act and Tes- 
timony. Had he not told us in a _prefatory 
note, that he now makes it up from short and 
hasty notes, we would have been ready to aver, 
that it was the identical speech he delivered, (as 
every member of Synod must have concluded,) 
from memory, The signs of memorizing were 
too palpable to be overlooked. The following 
excerpt may be talten as a fair specimen of this 
gentleman’s classic purity of taste. It is ap- 
pended to the speech as an ornamental note: 


ple who have the glooms, can be cured of this 
desperate complaint only by desperate remedies. 
The woman, for instance, who fancied that a rat 
was gnawing her stomach, was cured by swal- 
lowing acat. Quere, might not brother Engles, 
when he imagined that Barnes was gnawing the 
Bowels of the Confession of Faith, have been | 
cured if he had swallowed Dr. Green ?”” 


Mr. Editor—Y ou have represented in your pa- 
per that the Church of Scotland is a model of 
purity of doctrine; while the Churches of New 
England have been characterised by you as un- 
sound in doctrine and impure in morals. Admit- 
ting your statements to be correct, I should wish 
you to account for the following facts. Some 
years since the writer was in Edinburg, and at- 
tended one of the churches on the Sabbath: it 
happened to be a communion day ; he noticed two 
of the Elders who were pointed out to him (one 
of whom was Sir Walter Scott,) who were assist- 
ing in the distribution of the elements; and the 
next night he met these same Elders at the 
theatre. Another fact is—that, there are seven 
Catholic churches and one Convent now build- 
ing at Edinburg, the head-quarters of ortho- 
doxy, while at Boston, the seat of heresy, popery 
cannot exist. 1 hope, sir, in your zeal for the 
purity of the Presbyterian church, you will find 
time to do something to arrest the progress of the 
equally dangerous error of popery; and in doing 
this, let me request you to remember that men 
will not be driven to give up their opinions, but 
will cling to them with more tenacity. If you 
wish to convert men to your opinions, it must be 
by kindness rather than by persecution. 

represented the established 
Church of Scotland, to which Sir Walter Scott 
belonged, as a model of purity of doctrine; if the 
writer of the above had read our remarks more 
carefully, he would have ascertained that our 
commendation related to the faithfulness of the 
Secession Church in resisting the corruptions which 
had crept into the established Church. The last 
paragraph of the writer, in which he admonishes 
us that men are to be converted by kindness rather 
than by persecution, tallies but badly with his 
praises of Boston for employing violence in the 
suppression of Popery. We are more consistent. 
We abhor Popery, but we will never countenance 
outrage in its suppression. As lovers of equal 
rights, their property and lives are sacred in our 
view. Our method of opposition is confined to 


the diffusion of light, by which the true and odious 


character of the system may he exposed to the 
abhorrence of men. In relation to other opponents, | 
our course is the same. We persecute no man, 
although we freely and emphatically condemn 
erroneous sentiments, whether found in men or 
books. 


PRESBYTERIAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


Mr, Editor.—Having heard some diversity of 
opinion expressed, relative to the designs and 
plan of the Presbyterian Tract Society, permit me 
to request, through the medium of your paper, 
some information on that subject. Does it con- 
template the continuation of such Tracts exclu- 
sively as have already been announced, and 
which may be called strictly denominational, or 


‘does it intend when more fully in operation, pub- 


lishing such Tracts as will be suitable for general 
distribution 

Is it designed by the conductors of this Society 
that it shall supersede entirely (with Presbyte- 
rians) the publications of the American T'ract 
Society, and that those who have been actively 
employed in visiting the abodes of poverty and 
vice, and scattering among them messages of 
mercy in the form of Tracts, or those who have 
been contributing their mite, to send to the perish- 
ing heathen the news of salvation in this simple 
form, should now cease these efforts and inertly 
wait until the Presbyterian Tract Society have 
issued J'racts suited to the work of arresting the 
thoughtless and alarming the vicious? Or is it 
not the intention of the excellent men by whom 
the Presbyterian Tract Society was instituted, to 
disseminate more extensively among Presbyte- 
rians, a knowledge of the doctrines, discipline, 
order, &c. of their own church, that thus they 
may in these days of contention and division, be 
rooted and grounded in the faith, while at the 
same time they are aiding in every plan toconvey 
to the destitute the tidings of mercy ? ‘s 


ReeLy.—We can assure our correspondent that 
the Presbyterian Tract and Sunday School So- 
ciety is strictly denominational in its character, 
and that its publications are not designed to su- 
persede those of the American Tract Society, or 
of the {American Sunday School Union; but 
merely to supply Presbyterian readers with trea- 
tises which do not come within the range of 
either of those general institutions. It has no 
ulterior views, inconsistent with its present ope- 
rations. 


LOTTERIES. 

Is it true that the Legislature of the state of Dela- 
ware have authorised lotterics to raise the sum 0 
One Hundred Thousand Dollars for Newark College? 
And is it, true that the trustees: of that College have 
accepted the grant? And is it true that the Rev. E. 
W. Gilbert and J. H. Agnew,-ministcrs of the Presby- 
terian church, are going to sanction the act, and con- 
tinue to labour under trustees so little amenable to 
public virtue, and to build up an Institution whose 
corner stone is fo be laid in an open outrage upon the 
moral sense of mankind? ‘We ask for information.— 


N. Y. Evangelist. 


Dr. Beecuer.—As we predicted the Presby- |: 
tery of Cincinnati have postponed the considera- | 


is well known thatsthose unfortunate peo- |. 


| pos 


| His dress was of an eccentric character, 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


— 


_Fire.—A fire broke out between 10 and 11 0’cleck, on 
Thursday evening, at the glass works of Dr. Dyoit, in 
Kensington, situation being remote, and water 
searce—there are no pl in the vicinity—the fire rose to 
a considerable height before it was foand possible to 
check it. The chapel, school-house, and several out: 
.houses were destroyed. 


_ Rait Road Accident.—We learn that on Friday morn- 
ing as two Rail Road ears, drawn by horses, were pass- 
ing on the Germantown Rail Road, and when about a 
mile asd a half from the city, the axle of the front car 
'gave way—the car immediately fell, and with such a 
concassion 48 to dash two gentlemen, Charles Slocum 
and Richard Wareham, who were seated on the top of 
the car, to the earth. Both were somewhat bruised, but 
réceived no other jnjury. One of the horses attached to 
the cars was very seriously hurt. There were several 
passengers inside, who fortunately escaped uninjured. 


Small Notes.—Afier this day, 30th inst., the Banks of 
the State of New York are prohibited frem issuing any 
bills of a denomination less than Two Dollars. 


Penalty for Carelessness.—Vhe Supreme Court now 
‘n Session at Concord, bave decided in favour of the 
Plaintiff in the action brought against the town of Lowell, 
Mass.. by Mr. Currier, for neglecting to keep the roads, 
&c,, in safety and repair, in consequence of which he 
was precipitated in a horse and chaise, accompanied by 
a young lady,—down a precipice of twenty feet, formed 
hy the excavation of the Lowell Rail Road. The case 
was tried at the Court of Common Pleas Jast year, and 
a verdict rendered of damages in the sum of $3500, 
which being doubled, according to law—makes the snug 
suin of $7000. This amount, the verdict being confirmed 
by the decision of the Supreme Court, the town will now 
have to pay. 

Gum Elastic Boat —The Providence Journal des- 
cribes a new invention, an India rubber boat, weighing 
only 20 ibs., and carrying a ton. It may be folded up 
aud made portable. The Editor has just seen. one, on its 
return from a trouting party to Martha’s Vineyard. 


North Carolina.—The question of authorising a Con- 
vention for the purpose of amending the State Constitu- 
tion, in regard to the equalizing of representation, and 
some other particulars, has lately been submitted to the 
people of North Carolina. ‘The resuit is in favour of a 
Couvention—27,550 votes being for, and 21,694 against it. 
The members of the Conveiition are to be elected next 
month, and to meet in June. 


When shall there be an end of discovery—A Diamond, 


of Mr. Philip Brooks, in the county of Prince Edward, by 
one of his children, who, it is supposed, was attracted by 
the rays of light emitted from its surface. It has been 
examined by several scientific gentlemen, among whom 
was the Professor of Chemistry at Hampden Syduey 
College ; all of whom pronounce it the pure carbon. ‘The 
discovery of this. great treasure, appears to have becn 
the work of Providence; for Mr. Brooks was a very poor 
man, and besides, is muchinvolved. Since the discover 
however, he may occupy the station that he formerly did. 
as regards wy riches of this world. Mr. Brooks ts dis- 
to sell. 


_ Rail Road Accidents.-Mr. Abel Lewis, a respectable and 
aged citizen of Chester county died recently in consequence 
of contusions received from a rail road Locomotive engine. 
The Westchester Democrat gives this account of the ac- 
cident. Mr. L. on the morning of the 14th inst. was 
walking up the rail road, and wheu a short distance from 
the General Paoli Inn, he discovered a Locomotive en- 
gine approaching him in front, and on the same tract, 
whilst another was advancing in the rear, and on the track 
which he had just entered to evade the former, but most 
unfortunately the day being boisterous, and his hearing 
considerably impaired, ‘neither the noise created by the 
Locomotive, nor by the horns which were sounded froin 
it, reached him, and although every exertion was made to 
‘impede the engine, yet he was thrown down by it and suo 
much injured mternally, but without a bone broken, that 
he survived the accident not more than an hour and a 
half, during which period he gave some concise and very 
coherent directions relative to his private concerns. 


Naval—The U.S. sloop of war Peacock, Capt. Ken- 
nedy, sailed from New York on ‘Phursday last. She is 
bound on a three years cruise in the India seas and Pa- 
cific. She carries out E. Roberts, Esq. the diplomatic 
agentto whose labours we are indebted for the treaties with 
the Sultan of Muséat, and King of Siam. He bears with 
him the ratification of those treaties, and goes to com- 
plete and establish those relations of amity and commerce 
for which his enlightened services have already laid the 
foundation. He is accompanied by scientific agents, and 
from their juint observations during the long voyage of 
the ship, we may expect to derive much information re- 
arding those comparatively unknown countries that will 
e valuable to commerce and to science. 


rey and Ohio—The Detroit Journal of April 10th 
says, ‘‘ We learn that the commissioners appointed by the 
President to act as mediators between Michigan and 
Ohio, have had interviews with governors Lucas and Ma- 
son, and that their mission has been unsuccessful—Gov. 
Lucas having refused to defer the survey of the northern 
boundary, and declaring that he would not yield one jot 
or tittle to the solicitations of the commissivners. Some 
difficulties have already occurred on the border. We are 
informed that the sheriff of Monroe and some of his depu- 
ities have been arrested, in discharge of their duties, by 
the authorities of Ohio, and carried to Toledo. A good 
deal ofexcitement prevails at Mouroe, aud a serious con- 
flict is apprehended,”’ 


The Ohio State Journal of Saturday, April 11th, says, 
‘¢A gentleman (Colonel Andrews,) who formed one of 
the governor’s suite, has just retorned to town, from whom 
we learn that all danger of collision with the Michigan 
authorities is removed. ‘The citizens of the disputed ter- 
ritory, who are unanimous in favour of being attached to 
Ohio, had held their township elections on the day ap- 
pointed, and had organised under the laws of this state. 
No interruption was offered on the part of Michigan, and 
the commissioners were proceeding with their survey of 
the line, The commissioners appointed by the President 
were also on the spot, having previously had a conference 
with the Michigan ‘authorities ,” 

Case of Matthias the Impostor—Matthias the impostor 
was tried for the alleged poisoning of Mr. Pierson before 
the Circuit court at Westchester on Tuesday, and acquit- 
ted. He was also tried upon an indictment for an assault 


months’ imprisonment. The court likewise sentenced him 
to one month’s imprisonment for a. contempt of Court. 
This of course indicates the opinion of the Court as to 
his sanity. If he were insane, he would be legally inca- 
pable of a contempt. The appearance of Matthias, wkile 
on his trial for murder, indicated no fear or apprehension, 
He had on his 
light green frock coat, lined with silk plaid; a buff waist- 
coat and green pantaloons. Around his waist he wore a 
military red silk sash, and his hands were decorated with 
large ruffles. His beard bad grown down to his bosom. 


Destructive Fire.—Six buildings were destroyed by fire 
in Albany, on Friday night 24th inst., viz:—A liver 
stable (where the fire originated) occupied by Hazard & 
Carter, corner of Beaver and William streets; a three 
story frame building on William street, occupied by 
seven or eight families, most of whom lost their all, and 
are left entirely destitute; the Rising Sun, Tavern, corner 
of South Pearl and Beaver streets, occupied by Hazard 
& Carter; the two adjoining buildings, occupiéd by Wil- 
liam Richards as a segar factory, and John Sampson ae 
a porter house. The buildings were owned by Isaac 
Denniston, and insured for $3900. The two story build- 
ing on Beaver street, occupied by Stephen Wilson, as a 
school-house, and an engine-house, were on fire, but were 
preserved. 


The fire communicated (says the Evening Journal) to 
the roof of the Theatre, and though inaccessible to the 
engines outside, the hose was taken inside, and, by great 
exertions, the fire got under, and the building preserved. 
During the fire, a rail road car coming into the city, 
came in contact with a fine horse running the other way. 
The shaft of the car entered his breast and killed him al- 
most instantly. The horse is supposed to have been 
turned loose from the stable burnt. 


Dreadful Accident—On Saturday afternoon, says the 
Philadelphia Gazette, several boys who were playing 
areund the track of the Columbia. rail road, on the ap- 
proach of the burthen car, asked permission of the driver 
to ride, which being given, they mounted the car. When 
near Broad Street, the driver ordered them off, but re- 
fused to stop the car. Several of the boys leaped off in 
safety. The last, a son of Mr. Willis H. Blaney, a boy 
about ten years old while attempting to descend the car, 
had his foot caught between the wheel and the rail, The 
car, weighing 3, Ibs. passed longitudinally over the 
foot, crushing it so dreadfully that amputation is consid- 
ered inevitable. Scveral accidents of the like character 
have occurred on this road. 


Demand for Cocoons—Judging from appearances, the 
demand for cocoons and reeled silk, the coming season, 
will exceed the supply in a thousand fold. The silk manu- 
factories in Dedham, Mansfield, and this city, are de- 
pending principally upon the new crop for the raw mate- 
rial. The last year’s crop is already exhausted, and we 
understand that scarcely a bale of foreign silk can be 
found in the commercial cities. Those therefore who 
raise a crop this season may depend upon its being 
‘sought for by the manufacturers, and at a very liberal 
price. We should not be surprised if they commanded 
four dollars a bushel. Such persons, therefore; as. have 
foliage, will do well to make cocoons, if they are not pre- 
pared for reeling. — Silk Culturist. 


Indiane—We have received a copy of a Report ad- 
dressed to the legislature of Indiana by the trustees of a 


qualifying teachers for common schools. From this Re- 
port it appears there ts a deplorable deficiency of teach- 
ers in the state, “‘ The investigations,” says the Report, 
“ of the association formed for the promotion of common 
education in-the state, have thrown additional light on 
this subject. From their inquiries it appears that only 
about one quarter of the children of suitable age attended 
school in } 4, Only one in six can read; one in nine 
write; and one in a hundred study geography, and one in 
a hundred and forty-five grammar. The universal com- 

laint was.‘ we cannot get suitable teachers—some are 
intemperate; some profane; some notoriously debauched ’ 
And yet the trustees say. ‘‘ we dare not dismiss them, for 


these are no others to be had.” 


weighing upwards of 5 dwts. was found on the plantation | 


upon his daughter, convicted, and sentenced to three. 


state seminary, incorporated for the express purpose of 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. | 
PHILADELPHIA TRACT SOCIETY. 


_ The Preasurer of the Phitadetphia Tract Society thant= 
fully acknowledges the receipt of tte following donations 
wnd annual subscriptions during the last six months. 


Tract Society of the Crown Street Church 93300,* Johw 
A. Brown 10,3. W Gibbs 10, F. D. Sherman 10, Charles 
8. Warts 10, Mrs. Weir 10, Joba Sulle 10, Samuel Rich- 
aids 10, G. W. Bobes 10, Joseph Moutgomery 10, Dr. L. 
P. Gebbard 10, M. L. Bevan 10. ‘Tract Society of Wal- 
nut Street C burch 85,4 Dr. Joba K. Mitchel 10, Jobo S. 
Henry 10, A Friend 5, A. A. Stewart 5, Mrs Stots 5, 
Mrs. Khorne 2, H. Dulles 10, John Fare 10, Willians 
Stavely 10, Female Tract Distibuter 20, Wm. Davisou 
5, Mrs. Hazelhurst 2, Mrs. M. B, Coltou 2, Dr. MH. Neit 
2, D. W. Prescott 10, Alexander Henry 13, A. Flint 10, 
Mathew Newkirk 10, Oiis Ainmiden 10, William Currag 
20, N. Dodge 12, Samnuel Woodward W, Jacob Ashburn- 
er 9, Collection iv the Fifth Presbytenan Church, Arch 
ee 41, Collection in St. John’s Church 18, C.3 Sher- 
eg G.C. Farr5, Robert S. Clark 10, De. Wm. Perrine 
be 1 homas Earp 20, E. F. Backus 10, Thomas Elmes 65, 

iomas Elmes, Jr. 5, Robert Earp 50, Haunah Earp 5, 
S.H. Perkins 5, Jacob Painter 5,5. N. Davies 10, Mrs. 
Carswell 20, Mrs. Ely 3, J. B. Michell 10, Paul Beck 10, 
Dr. Casper Morris 10, ‘Tract Society in the Fifth Presby- 
terian Church, Cherry Street, 28,S S. Fitch 5. Abram 
Martin 2, M. H. Riggs 2, M. B. Denman 10, L. Harwood 
90, JN. Dickson 20, Dr. Peltz 5, Samuel Sellais 5, Ja- 
cob Sellars 2, Alexander Clarkson 2, Mrs. Hanse 2 H. 
Downing 30, William Purves 10, Tract Society Sixth 
Presbyterian Church 103,$ Martin Thayer 5, Valley Pres- 
byterian Church 12, J. H. Brown 10, Rowand S. Whelan 
2, R. Montgomery 2, Dr. Burgen 10, Youth’s Tract and 
Missionary Seciety of the ‘Vhird Presbyterian Church 16, 
Pract Society at Bridgeton 3, C. Stukes 5, R. W. Deven- 
port 7, Johu M Clune 2, Offering. for China 1, Do. } , 3. 
Withington 2, S. Lobdell 10, Mrs. Townsend 2, Jobn M. 
Atwoc 10, ‘Thomas Fleming 5, Mathew Simpson 5, M. 
W. Baldwin 50, G. M. Cressman 5, A. Symington 5, leaae 
Dunton 10, L. Purves 10, H. Perkins 5—'TPutal $1486 

Donations and annual subscriptions to sustain the tract 
cause in our City and Liberties, and to aid the parent so- 
ciety in sending tracts to foreign and heathen lauds, will 
be gratefully received at the Philadelphia Tract Deposi- 
tory, South Fifth Street, near Market. 

D. W. Prrscotr, 
Treasurer of the P. T.S. 


* 150 Dollars of this donation was given to aid the 
tract cause in foreign and heathen lands, and the residue 
to sustain the monthly distribution ia our City and Liber- 
ties. 40 Dollars was given by the pastor of this church, 
the Rev. G. W. Bethune, to constitute Mrs. Livingston, 
widow of the late Rev. Dr. Livingston, and Mrs. Mary 
Bethune, life members of the American Tract Society. 

t Besides the sum received from this auxiliary; a col- 
lection of 380 dollars was seat from this church directly 
to the Parent Suciety, without being paid to the Treasurer 
of the Philadelphia Society. 

¢ Twenty dollars of this collection was given by a mem- 
ber of the church to constitute Mrs. Grace Winchester a 
life member of the society. 


NOTICE. 


The Second Anniversary of the Female Association 
of Philadelphia, for the support of the Reed and Lowrie 
Schools in Northern India, will be held in the Session 
Room of the Second Presbyterian Church, in Cherry 
above Fifih street, on Thursday evening, May 7th, at 
half past seven o’clock. Several addresses will be de- 
livered. and some appropriate Music performed. A col- 
lection will be taken up to aid its funds. 


April 27th, 1835. 


NOTICE. 

Agreeably to Charter, is hereby given to the Members 
of “* The Corporation for the Relief of Poor and Dis- 
tressed Presbyterian Ministers, and the Poor and Dis- 
tressed Widows and Children of Presbyterian Minis- 
ters”—that a meeting of said Corporation will be held 
in the Sixth Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, on the 
22d day of May next, at 5 o’clock, P.M, for the transac- 
pe < all business, that may then be brought before the 

oard, 

ASHBEL GREEN, See’ the Corporation. 

April 22d, 1835, 


WESTERN FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Ministers, Agents, and Sessions, in the region of Phila- 
delphia, are respectfully reminded, that all collectious, 
donations, and reports of contributions to the Western 
Foreign Missionary Society, which are intended to be 
reported at the next Annual meeting of the Society, 
should be paid over to Solomon Allen, Esq., No. 14 
Chesnut street, as early as the 14th of May next,—to 
whom a return may also be made of the names of any 
Preys who may be constituted Life Directors or 

ife Members of that Society. 


E. P. SWIFT, Corr. Sec’y. 
April 24th, 1835. 


TEMPERANCE CONVENTION. 


_ The Pennsylvania State Temperance Society will hold 
its Anniversary at Pittsburg, on Tuesday, the 26th of 
May. The Annual Report will be read, and several ad- 
dresses will be made. Members of the Society and 
frieuds of ‘Temperance generally are invited to attend. 

J. MARSH, Cor. Sec. 


REV. ROBERT STEEL’S 
OARDING SCHOUL FOR YOUNG LADIES, at 
Abington, eleven miles north from Philadelphia. 
Tn this Institution will be taught the varions branches 


of a good English education, viz. Orthography, Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, History, 


\ 


Composition, Rhetoric, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, | 


Astronomy, Natural History, and the Evidences of 
Christianity. 

To the above course will he added, Latin and Greek 
when required, without any extra charge. 

The price for Boarding, ‘Tuition, and Washing, Fuel 
and Lights, will be $37.50 cts. per quarter. 
_ There will be two vacations in the year, of two weeks 
each, one in October and one in Apel 

The government of the School will be parental, and 
the Young Ladies will always be treated as members of 
the family, and watched with tender and affectionate care. 

The healthy situation of Abington, the beauty of the 
surrounding country, its proximity to Philadelphia, and 
the convenience of a daily mail, all conspire to render it 
a most desirable location for such an Institution. 

The Summer Session will commence on the first Mon- 
day in May. A few more pupils can be accommodated. 

3 ROBERT STEEL, Principal. 

N. B.—To those unacquainted with the Principal, she 

most respectable references can be given. 


Abington, April 23d, 1835. 


TEMPERANCE STORE. 


‘to subscribers having relinquished their store corner 
_ of Second and Dock streets, will in future continue 
their businessjat 2444 Market street, above Seventh, where 
they have as usual a very complete assortment of Family 
Groceries. 

They would invite attention particularly to a few chests 
of supesior Black Teas lately received, also Fine Young 
Hyson and Gunpowder, do. 50 baskets very superior 
Sallad Oil, First quality Jersey Hams. Smoked Beef, and 
Tongues, Burlington and Dighy Herring. Also 2500 
Loaves Sugar different qualities, 200 bags Coffee em- 
bracing almost every kihd, Underwood’s Pickles and 
Sauces, Prepared and French Mustard. Olives and Ca- 
peis, Canton and Havanna Preserves, Sap Sago, English, 
Gruyere, and Parmasan Cheese, Wax and Sperm Can- 
dies, ny <9 Oil. warranted of best quality, New York 
Canal Flour. Goods sent free to auy part of the city, 
and forwarded to order to Families residing the country. 


BALDWIN & COLTON. 
April 30th. 
A PRACTICAL View of the Prevailing Religious 
Systems of Professed Christians, in the Higher 

and Middle Classes in this Country, contrasted with 
Real Christianity; by W. Wiberforce, Esg. With au 
Introductory Essay, by the Rev. Daniel Wilson, A. M, 

Sketches of Society in Great Britain and Ireland; by 
C. S. Stewart, M.A. Second edition. | 

The Chief Points of a Christian’s Faith, severally Con- 
firmed and Proved by Suitable Arguments, selected from 
the Works of Eminent Divines and other Writers, aud 
from the Holy Scriptures. 

Received and for sale by 


HENRY PERKINS, 
159 Chestnut street. 


J. WHETHAM, 


NEW BOOKS. 


ESPECTFULLY informs ‘his friends and others, | 


that he will receive in the course of this week, an 
Invoice of Rare and Valuable Books, among which is 
Poole’s Synopsis, 5 vols folio, best edition; ‘Turretini’s 
Theology, 4 vols Stafford’s, do. 6 vols do.; B. 
De Moor’s Commentary, 7 vois 4t0; Lamp’s, do. on 
John, 3 vols; Venema’s Ecclesiastical History, 6 vols 
410; do. do. on Psalms, 1 vol; Gay’s Paraphrase; 
(Baxter’s Retormed Pastor.) Butler’s Lives of the Saints, 
12 vols calf; Coppe’s Commentaries on the Acts aud 
Epistes. With a large assortment of Valuable Theolo- 
gical Works. 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The subscriber acknowledges the ing of the follow- 
ing sums for Professors’ salaries in the Theological Se- 
minary at Princeton, viz. 

Collection in the 2d church, Albany, $110.60 
From Rev. Samuel Lawrence, Greenwich, N. J. 


(2d inst.) 10.00 
Rev. James C. Barnes, Lancaster, Ken. do. 10,00 
Rev. Chauncey KE. Goodrich, Fly Creek, N. Y, Ist. 

and 2d do. 20) ,00 

$150,60 | 


JOHN M‘DOWELL. 
Philadelyhia, April 27th, 1335. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


From the Christian Reg:ster. 
THE WIDOW’S SON: 


They laid him on the bier— 

Her dear, departed 
Aad many moarners gather d the 
- To weep. with that low one. 


it was:her only child, 
Her forid and cherish’d boy, 

‘ ‘Who now in death’s cold grasp was 

‘Her only pride and joy. 


They took his body up 
e weeping. mother follow d fh 
‘With she had been blest. 
They bent their moornfal steps 
Towards the city’s gate; 
But there they met with one, whose heart | 
_ Was sioved by the mother’s fate. 
And from his tender soul 
- In soothing accents came 
Words of compassion to her heart— 
‘Thy son shall live again.” 


He’came and touch’d the bier” — 
that was dead revives—_ 

For.ia a mild commanding voice 
says, ** Young man, arise.” 


locked, 


_And strength and power return 
his cold and lifeless frame, 
- And thé widow’s heart once more is glad, 
_. For her son now lives again. A. E. 


From Letters from an Officer in the U. S. Navy. 
TYRE AND SIDON IN 1834. 


After a rapid survey of the ruins, the pala- 
ces, the towers, and the walls of St. John de 
Acre, we embarked for the once celebrated 

rt of Tyre. The arts and commerce no 
longer flourished there; and it is difficult to 
conceive how a populatiun of two thousand 
can comfortably subsist on their slender re- 
sources. The island on which the ancient 


city stood, so variously distinguished for arts 


and arms, and unbounded enterprise, has 

long since disappeared. Remarkable for the 

invention of the royal purple dye, 

brated as the birth place of Dido, who, after 

the assassination of her husband by the usur- 
er of her father’s throne, at the head of a 

yrian 
Carthage. Tyre once ranked high among 
the cities of a but now no vestige of 
her power and gran eurremains! Carthage 
and its noble founder scarce live in story, 
and the arts of the city are forever lost. A 
few fragments of the ruins, and here and 
there a solitary fisherman’s hut, are all that 
denote the place where once stood ancient 
Tyre. ‘The modern town is on a peninsula, 
enclosed by a wall, and situated twenty miles 
from Acre. As there was little to interest 
us here, we made our visit brief, and squared 
our yards for Sidon, once the principal town 
in Phoenicia, and famed for its power an 
commetce. It is called Seid by the Turks, 
and according to the tradition was the second 
city built after the flood. Glass is ‘said to 
have been invented there. The ancient town 
is a ruin, embracing two old dilapidated 
castles. From its remains of past splendour, 
Jezzar Pacha procures many columns and 
architectural ornaments for the embellish- 
‘ments of his principal edifices at Acre. 

The modern town; about thirty miles north 
of Tyre, is agreeably situated in the midst 
of delightful gardens, loaded with fruit at 
the time of our visit: the peasants of the 
suburbs cultivate them with much taste. 


DISTANT VIEW OF JERUSALEM. 


In passing out of the western portal, (the 
ancient gate of Joppa,) we took a hasty sur- 
vey of the mosque, erected on the ruins of 


- the house of Zebedee—the churches of St. 


James and St. Mark—the chapel which oc- 
cupies the house of St. Stephen—the church 
of the holy sepulchre—the various convents 
and the citadel. Then winding our way 
through deep ravines, and ascending by a 
rugged path to the loftiest of the neighbour- 
ing hills, we paused to indulge a last, linger- 
ing look at the city once beloved of heaven, 
and now sanctified by the mouldering relics 
of a consecrated era. 

It was a beautiful and cloudless day, and 
the rising sun had lighted up the dark valleys, 
the rocks, the plains, and the melancholy 
tombs about Jerusalem. Alli was silent as 
the dead. No sound broke upon the cheer- 
less solitude, save the cry of the eagle wheel- 
ing in his pride of flight high above us in the 
air. What painful recollections—what thril- 
ling emotions accompanied the contemplation 
of the scene! Although the faith must be 
strong indeed that can identify the spots 
rendered hallowed by the stirring events of 
the early ages of the church, yet the stern 
features of nature, and the sacred monuments 
of art, still remain. ‘The rocks, the ravines, 
oves, and the solitary tombs 
are there, and though the towering pride of 
the capital of Judea is departed, a myurnful 
splendour yet pervades the desolation. 

Glancing beyond the -golden gate of the 
city, which faces Mount Olivet, the eye rests 
on the holy chapel by which it it is crowned, 
where the Christian pilgrim pours out his 
daily devotions to the last foot print of his 
Saviour on earth. Prostrate and in tears, 
the fervent worshipper is often seen to kiss 
the sacred impress, and furnish other indis- 
putable signs of his profound veneration for 
the place. On the declivity beneath, and 
bordering the brook Kedron, we saw in silent 
awe the garden of Gethsemane, the tomb of 
the Virgin, the valleys of Jehoshaphat and 
Hinnim, and dark places of the treason the 
aud suicide of Judas. On the north, within 
the walls, we behold the plain of Jeremiah, 
where he uttered his eloquent lamentations 
over the “ fallen daughter of Zion,” and where 
all that now remains of the ashes of the pro- 


het lie mingled with the dust of the kings of |: 


srael. 

The sepulchres of the plain are curiously 
constructed vaults, excavated from the solid 
rock, and are in a state of excellent preser- 
vation. The cemeteries of the judges are 
two miles from the city, and though similar- 
ly formed, are by no means so magnificent 
as those of the rulers of the land. The tombs 
of David and Solomon, of Abraham and Isaac, 
are at the ancient town of Hebron, covered 
with mosques, and altogether inaccessible to 
Christian travellers. 

The declivities of Olivet and Zion contain 
the rude resting places of the Jewish fathers, 
whose devoted children have literally ** sunk 
beneath the hand of the oppressor.”? No 
patriotic feeling now kindles the bosom of 
the fallen Israelites. No vivid recollection 
of the past glory of his ancestors rouses him 
to a scene of his deep wrongs, or of a just 
attachment to the land of his fathers. 


and cele-- 


founded the powerful city of | 


dical practitioner knows full well. 


MOUNT CARMEL. 


| Carmel is decidedly the most fertile and | 
attractive mountain in Palestine. In many 
parts it is covered with trees and flowers and 
perpetual verdure, while the soil every where 
appears to be rich and susceptible of the high- 
est cultivation. On the side next to the 
sea, may be seen fragments of a Catholéc 
convent, which was destroyed by the Pacha 
of Acre in one of the outbreakings of his law- 
less spirit; and tradition designates the sum- 
wit of this part of the mountain as the very 
spot on which the Prophet Elijah stood when 
he supplicated heaven for rain to relieve a 
perishing land, and beheld the cloud emerge 
from the sea. Two or three villages, and 
many tastefully sited cottages, surrounded by 
luxuriant groves, continue to enrich the de- 
clivities of Carmel: and from.a certain inte- 


| vioe elevation, the diversified landscape em- 


braces not only Mounts Tabor and Hermon, 
but also the rich plain of Esdrzlon, with the 
bright waters of Kishon flashing across it. 


THE BLOOD FISH, OR CARIBITO. 


Our Indians caught with a hook, the fish 
known in the country by the name of Caribe, 
or Caribito, because no other fish -has such a 
thirst for blood. It attacks bathers and 
swimmers, from whom it carries considerable 

ieces of flesh. When a person is only slight- 
y wounded, it is difficult for him to get out 
of the water without receiving a severe wound. 
The Indians dread extremely these Caribes; 
and several of the ed the scars of deep 
wounds in the calf ofthe leg, and in the thigh, 
made by these little animals. They live at 
the bottom of rivers, but if a few drops of 


blood be shed on the water, they arrive by |g 


thousands on the surface. . When we reflect 
onthe number of these fish, the most vora- 
cious and cruel of which are only four or five 
inches long; on the triangular form of their 
sharp cutting teeth, and the amplitude of 
their retractile mouth, we need not be supris- 
ed at the fear which the Caribes excite in the 
inhabitants of the banks of the rivers Apure 
and Oroonoko. In places where the river was 
very limpid, and where not a fish appeared, 
we threw into the water little morsels of flesh 
covered with blood. In a few minutes a cloud 
of Caribes came to dispute the prey. The 
belly of this fish has a cutting edge, indented 
like a saw; its body, towards its back, is ash 
colored, witha tint of green; but the under 
part, the gill covers, and the pectoral fins, 
are of a fine orange. The Caribito hasa 
very fine agreeable taste; as no one dares to 
bathe where it is found, it may be consider- 
ed as one of the greatest scourges of those 
climates, in which the sting of the musquitoes 
and the irritation of the skin, render the use 
of baths so necessary.—Humboldt. 


GIN PALACES. 


Let any body enter one of these showy 
Pandemuniums, and survey the countenances 
of the congregation there assembled. The 
inebriated eye and sallow cheek will meet 
his view on all sides, proving the magnitude 
of the evil. At night, more especially, in- 
toxication, having gratified its thirsty pro- 
pensity, stalks forth primed for violence and 
ready for crime. Vice and folly hold their 
court within them, and are rendered trebly 
vicious and fovlish by the copious libations 
furnished from the vile tubs which, as it 
were, from the battery of these villainous 
holds. How much the health and morals of 
the lower classes are deteriorated by the 
consumption of the stuff vended in these 
wholesale laboratories of: liquid fire, the me- 
Delirium 
tremens, indigestion, and an endless train of 
disceased liver and other viscera, claim this 
as their cause, while the immense excite- 
ment induced by throwing large quantities 
of ardent spirit (or some compound which 
sets analysis at defiance,) into the stomach, 
leads to results mischievous in the highest 
degree to morality and decency.—London 
Medical and Surgical Journal. 


HUNTING ADVENTURES. 


I was loitering home from a hunting ex- 
cursion one afternoon in the autumn of 29, 
when my dog, which was bounding playfully 
along, one or two rods in front, suddely stop- 
ed, and bristling fiercely, sent forth a quiver- 
ing howl. I followed the direction of his 
eyes into the foliage of a large oak, and was 
not a little startled on discovering the fright- 
ful visage of a full grown panther, which was 
creeping ‘towards the extremity of a dry 
branch, in the direction of my path, evident- 
ly preparing to make a spring. I hesitated— 
it would have been instant death for me 
to have attempted a retreat, and it appeared 
equally hazardous to remain. ‘The discous 
and glaring eyeballs of the animal were fixed 
upon me, regardless of the mastiff, as he 
slowly and cautiously moved along the length 
of the branch, and his teeth were slightly 
separated, through which proceeded at inter- 
vals a low hissing that was distinctly audible. 
He advanced to the end of the limb and was 
throwing himself upon his branches previous 
to his final bound, when his support gave 
away, and he was precipitated from the tree, 
uttering a lengthened howl, till he reachedthe 
round, which echoed through the woods for 
miles. My dog was too much daunted to 
seize upon this advantage, and the panther 
instantly darted up the tree again, shaking 
the very leaves of the forest with his aug- 
mented cries. My own trepidation was too 
great to have ventured a discharge, for had 
not my ball struck his head or some vital part, 
the certainty was, that the animal rendered 
infuriate by the smart of the wound, he would 
have rushed upon, me, and [ should have 
aid with my life for the rashness of the act. 
Hé again mounted the same limb, glared 
down upon me for a moment with an ap- 
earance of increasing malignity, and utter- 
ing a terrific yell, threw himself into the 
attitude of springing. Collecting all my en- 
ergies upon the desperate hazard of a shot, I 
levelled and discharged my rifle. On the 
instant of the report my eye caught the ex- 
tended body of the panther sweeping through 
the air. I stood transfixed and breathless— 
my dog quailed at my feet—one thought only 
of home flashed across my mind, as he reach 


ed the earth within ten yards of my feet; but 


his unguided and convulsive form plunged 
heavily upon the ground, and rolled along 
the leaves and herbage, dying them with a 
copious stream from a sluice through the blood 
vessels of the heart, which the ball had“open- 
ed in the very act of bounding. It was the 
first individual of the species killed by a’ 
white inhabitant of New Frauen. 

The narrow glen in the north part of the 


town, so much admired by strangers, being 
considered of extraordinary fertility, was 
cleared and cultivated by some of the earliest 
settlers that followed in our wake. A nar- 
row belt only of the soil had been rendered 
arable, in the bottom of the dell, extending 
about three-fourths of its length, and in width 
from the high ridge of rocks on one side, to a 
atream that ran near the base of the hill on the 
other. In the summer it was a noted resort 
of wild deer, and while that animal remained 
in our borders, our larder was mainly suppli- 
ed with its flesh procured from this favourite 
haunt. It was the usual practice of the 
hunters to cunceal themselves in the clefts 
or behind the fragments of the rocks, and 
await patiently the approach of their game, 
which came from the surrounding hills, and 
grazed upon the fresh grass or grain. On 
one occasion, I had kept my Station for some 
hours to no purpose, when I 
to desert: it, and proceed tnto the woods 
through the upper extremity of the clear- 
ing. On entering the edge of the timber- 
ed land, I was somewhat surprised at com- 
ing upon a large buck, prostrate upon the 
earth, with his throat much torn and bleed- 


ing, and apparently in the last agonies of 


a violent death. It was evidently the work 
of some ravenous beast of prey, and I nar- 
rowly examined the various passes by which 
he might have retired at my appearance, but 
no indications that any such was very near, 
were perceptible. Considering the buck a 
lawful prize, and apprehensive of no danger, 
I seized him by.the antlers, and commenced 
dragging him into the open ground, but on 
turning back, an enormous panther, and at 
no safe distance following on my track, 
reeted my sight. I halted irresolutely—my 
attendant alsocame toastand. I moved on- 
ward and stopped alternately several times, 
the panther governing himself by my motions, 
‘when I abandoned the object of which he be- 
gan to evince unequivocal designs of cisput- 
ing my claim, and quickened my pace. The 

anther, however, instead of quickly resum- 
ing possession of his prey, passed disdainfully 
over it with the apparent intention of giving 
me chase. Mentally yielding to him the su- 
periority of strength and agility, I sought safe- 
ty by springing upon a ledge of rocks and 
clambering over their ragged points to a height 
of about eighteen feet, where a small chasm 
afforded me a resting-place of comparative 
security. The animal advanced te within 
two rods of my retreat, and falling back up- 
on his thighs reconnoitered my position with 
an eye and front indicative of no pacific or 
compromising purpose. Becoming satisfied 
that one must fall a victim to the other, I 
raised my rifle—but it trembled in my hand 
like a wild poplar leaf. For the first time 
in a series of years I felt myself obliged to 
rest on firing at an object, and bending down 
under my piece the branch of a sapling which 
grew inacrevice of a rock, I brought the 
sight against a small white spot of fur in the 
animal’s breast, and drew the spring. For a 
few moments there was an exhibition that 
would have appalled the stoutest heart. The 
death stricken creature made a prodigious 
bound toward my foothold, and striking 
against the rock buta yard or two below 
uttered a cry that still rings in my ear, 
while a stream of blood from his chest spout- 
ed upon the barriers that protected me. 
Falling back tothe earth, he drew in his 
breath with such force that the stream of life 
reverted to his heart with a loud- gurgling 
sound, when he repeated the bound to the 
same height, and with the same terrible yell 
and impetuous discharge of blood. Again 
tumbling to the earth and in haling a fresh 
draught of air, while his eyes began to gleam 
with a deadly lustre of crimson, he sprang 
upward against the cliff, but with still feeb- 
ler strength. Over and again he dashed him- 
self upward against the rock, though at each 
successive effort attaining a lesser elevation, 
till finally exhausted he spent the last re- 
mains of vitality in tearing the earth, and 
rending with his teeth such objects as chanc- 
ed to be within his: reach. But such was the 
horrid fierceness that settledin his eyes in 


cowardly to descend until I had discharg- 
ed another ball through his head, and saw 
the blood coze from the orifice. 


The field of battle at Waterloo, after a 
lapse of nineteen years, is remarkable for 
its extreme fertility, and the dark rank colour 
of its rich crops of grain nurtured by hu- 
man gore! 


STING OF THE BEE. 


It may not be generally known that com- 
mon whitening proves .an effectual remedy 
against the effects of the sting of a bee or 
wasp. The whitening is to be moistened 
with cold water, and immediately applied. 
It may be washed off in a few minutes, 
when neither pain nor swelling will ensue. 


The true Papyrus, of which paper was for- 
merly made, and which was thought to be lost, 
has been, it is said, discovered at Syracuse 
growing wild, and that, after various experi- 
ments, paper has been manufactured from it 
similar to that used by the Egytians.—Athe- 
neum. | 


MORE SLAVES ‘MANUMITTED, 


The Lynchburg Virginian states that Thos 
Higginbotham, Esq. of Amherst, who died 
a few weeks ago, manumitted the whole of his 


slaves about sixty in number, leaving some 


of them considerable legacies. Should they 
be unwilling however, to leave the State, they 


are to choose masters from among his surviv- 


ing relatives. 


HOW SPIDERS MAKE BRIDGES. 


Some of the most distinguished naturalists 
in the world believe that spiders have the art 
of crossing streams of water on the bridges of 
their own making. Mr. Spencer relates the 
following curious fact. 

“Having placed a large full grown spider 
on acane planted upright in the midst of a 
stream of water, he saw it descend the cane 
several times and remount when it had arriv- 
ed at the surface of the-water. Suddenly 
he lost sight of it, wholly; but a few minutes 
afterwards, to his great astonishment he pre- 
ceived it quietly pursuing its own way on the 
other side of the stream. Having spun two 
threads along the cane, it had cut one of them 
which carried by the wind had become at- 
tached to some object on the bank, and so 


served the spider asa bridge across the water.” 


was induced 


the last paroxysms of death, that I felt too) 


The Journal du Commerce of Lyons gives 
the following: | 

‘+A short time ago, M. Simon, rector of a 
small parish in the Loire, was riding home in 
the evening, when he was met by three rob 
bers on the road between Parissiere and Ly- 
ons,- who took from him his gold watch, a 
small sum of money, his upper garments, and 
his horse; but reflecting that he might be 
able to recognise them, they returned, and 
having stripped him naked, tied his hands 
together, fastened a stone round his neck, and 
threw him into a large pond. ‘The inhuman 
villains then made their way to a public 
house, at about half a league’s distance, 
where they put the horse into the stable, went 
in, got their supper, and then went to bed, 
believing that M. Simon was at the bottom 
of the lake. - Fortunately for him, however 
he was an expert swimmer, and having, after 
along struggle, succeeded in disengaging 
oa his hands, he aftewards relieved him- 
self from the stone, and at last reached the 
shore almost exhausted. with fatigue. On 
being somewhat recovered from his alarm and 
exhaustion, he made his way, naked as he 
was, till he reached a house, at which he 
knocked. Being answered by a female ser- 
vant to whom he made known his case, and 
having received some covering, he was pro- 
ceeding across the yard to the door, when he 
was salyted by the neighing of his own horse, 
who must have recognised him. By this time 
the landlord had come down to let him in, of 
whom he inquired whether he had not for his 
guests three men whom he described, and re- 
ceiving an affirmative answer, he recommend- 
ed silence to be observed, related the whole 
of his story and sent off immediately for a 
party of gendarmes, who came before the 
robbers were disturbed, seized them in their 
beds, and conducted them before the magis- 
trate, who committed them to prison. 


EARTHQUAKE IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 


A letter from Omoa, under date of 7th 
February, published in the New Orleans 
Bulletin, gives an account of an extensive 
earthquake which had occurred there, and of 
several volcanic eruptions—by which three 
large towns and serveral petty villages, with 
parts of the ports of St. Miguel and St.-Sal- 
vador, where wholly submerged. Five of the 
eruptions had continued for eight days, and 
scattered rocks, stones and cinders in all 
directions to the distance of sixty leagues. 
One of them burst forth within twenty miles 
of Truxillo, and another occurred near Be- 
lize; so great was the darkness that the in- 
habitants had to grope their way at noon by 
help of torches; and so great was the terror 
of the inhabitants, that at Alancho, three 
hundred of those who had lived ina state of 
concubinage became married. 


There is a singularity respecting the free- 
zing of water. The general law is, that 
fluids decrease in bulk, as the temperature 
becomes lower. But from this law water is 
an exception. Its greatest density is about 
40 deg. Fah. Without the knowledge of 
this fact, we should be disposed to say with 
Dr. Johnson, when speaking of Loch Ness, 
that its profundity can have little part in its 
exemption from freezing. But the curious 
anomaly now mentioned explains the matter, 
and displays the wisdom and beneficence of 
Deity. The water cooled to 40 deg. sinks 
and yields its place to that of a higher tem- 
perature; which, in its turn, when about 40 
deg. allows warmer water to rise to the sur- 
face. ‘The whole body of water is cooled to 
40 deg. and then that at the top, becoming 
specifically lighter as it becomes colder, re- 
mains at the surface and is congealed. The 
ice is a bad conductor of heat;it thus increases 
slowly, and shelters the water below. If the 
water be deep, the fish under the ice are ata 
temperature not lower then 40 deg. Were 
it not for this singularity, the rivers and lakes 
of high latitudes, in winter would become a 
solid mass of ice, which the heat of a whole 
summer would scarcely dissolve. —Fergus. 


The Amide la Religion stated that the 
Jews of Rome, instead of the volume of the 
law usually presented by them to the popes 
on their accession, and which is received by 
them with expressions deploring the blind- 
ness of the Israelites, have recently offered 
to his Holiness a work written in Hebrew in 
his honor, containing ingenious applications 
of the word Father, converted into compli- 
ments upon the occupant of the Holy See as 
a wise Sovereign anda good Father of his 
subjects. The original is followed by two 
translations, one Latin and the other in Ita- 
lian. Each page is of different writing, with- 
in richly printed borders containing, among 
other ornaments, a portrait of the pope with 
his arms, and representations of the crowning 
of Solomon, and his being seated npon his 
throne. The binding is of white satin, with the 
arms of the pope embroidered in gold, and 
the clasps are of solid gold, on which the 
arins of the See are chased with great rich- 
ness. The internal drawnings are done with 
the pen by a Venitian artist named. Paoletti, 
who is a Christian, and settled at Rome. It 
is said that the Jews of Ghetto have expend- 
ed on this book, which is a large folio, about 
10,000fr. 


CURE FOR SWEARING. 


Hawkins, who wasa religious man himself, 
endeavoured to encourage in his people those 
religious feelings which ie had rather dis- 
regarded; and after they had solemnly re- 
turned thanks to God for their deliverance 
when the ship was on fire and in imminent 
danger of being consumed, he took occasion, 
with their gennral consent “ to banish swear- 
ing out of the three ships.”? This was effect- 
ed by ordaining that in every ship there 
should bea ferule or palmer given to the first 
who was ‘‘taken with an oath.” He could 
be rid of it only by taking another in the same 
offence, when he was to give him a palmeda, 
or stroke on the palm, and transfer to him 
the instrument.of punishment. Whoever 
had it in his possession at the time of morn- 
ing or evening prayer was to receive three 
palmedas from the captain, or master, and 
still bear it, till he could make a transfer 
agreeable to the law. ‘This ina few days, 
“brought both swearing aud ferules out of use 
and,” he adds, ** in vices custom is the prin- 
cipal sustenance ; and, for their reformation 
it is little available to give good counsel or 
make good laws and ordinances, except 
they be executed—Southey’s Naval Hist. of 
England. 


In the Austrian dominions, last year, there 


died 450 persons above 100 years of age. 


evening, in a dissenting chapel there. ‘The 


| and competent teacher of youth, will continue the school, 


REMARKABLE ANECDOTE. 


_ The particulars of the following very strik- | 
ing incident were lately told us by a friend, 
as a fact falling within the range of his per- 
sonal knowledge: and having the most per- 
fect confidence in his veracity we scruple 
not to give it as such to our readers. | 

In a sea-port town on the west coast of 
England, some years ago, there was notice 
given of a sermon to be preached one Sunday 


preacher was a man of great celebrity in his 

calling, and that circumstance, together with 

the pious object of the discourse—to enforce 

the duty of a strick observance of the Sabbath 

—attracted an overflowing audience. After 
the usual prefatory prayer and hymn of praise, 
the preacher gave out the text, and was abdht 

to proceed with his sermon, when he sudden- 
ly paused, leant his head on the pulpit, and 
remained silent fora few moments. It was 
imagined that he had become indisposed; but 
he soon recovered himself, and addressing 
ihe congregation, said, that before entering 
upon his discourse, he begged to narrate to 
them a short anecdote. “It is now exactly 
fifteen years,” said he, “since I was last with- 
in this place of worship; and the occasion was, 
as many here probably remember, the very 
same as that which has new brought us to- 
gether. Amongst those who came hither 
that evening, were three dissolute young men, 
who came not only with the intent of insult- 
ing. and mocking the venerable pastor, but 
with stones in their pockets to throw at him 
as he stood in his pulpit. Accordingly they 
had not listened long to the discourse, when 
one of them said impatiently, ‘why need we 
listen any longer to the blockhead?—throw!’ 
but the second stopped him, saying, ‘Let us 
first see what he makes of this point.? The 
curiosity of the latter was no sooner satisfied, 
than he, too, said, ‘Ay, confound him it is 
only as I expected—throw new!’ But here 
the third interposed, and said it’ would be 
better altogether to give up the design which 
had brought them there. At this remark his 
two associates took offence and left the church 
while he himself remained to the end. Now 
mark, my brethren,” continued the 
with much emotion, -‘what were afterwards 


the several fates of these young men. The} A 


first was hanged many years ago, at Tyburn, 
for the crime of forgery; the second is now 
lying under sentence of death for murder, in 
the jail of this city. The third my brethern” 
—and the speaker’s agitation here became 
excessive, while he paused and wiped the large 
drops from his brow-—“the third, my brethern, 
is he whois about to address you, listen to 
him.” — Edinburgh Journal. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


’[‘O diffuse a precise knowledge of the particular cha- 

racter, form, price, &c., of the publications of the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, the So. 
ciety have published a Descriptive Catalogue of their 
Books and other Publications. The catalogue contains 
between four and five hundred different reading books, 
designed for Sunday Schools, Juvenile, Family, and 


DOYLESTOWN CLASSICAL ACADEMY. 
REV. SILAS M. ANDREWS, Principal, 
Mr, Joseru Patterson, Assistant. 


‘THE Sommer term of Twenty-four Weeks will com- 
r mence on Mondry the 27th ot Apt. 

The course of instruction comprises the Latin and 
Greek Languages—Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Eug- 
lish Grammar, Geography, and the Mathematics. 

Boarding may be had in the same family with the As- 
sistant— Washing included, at §* 25 cts. per week. | 
REFERENCES.—Rev. R. B. Belville of Neshamony, 
and Rev. Samuel Aaron of Burlington—and in Philadel- 
phia, Rev. S. G. Winchester, Dr. Samuel Moore Director 
of the Mint, Dr. William Harris, Mr. William Davidson, 
Mr. Joseph P. Engles, and Mr. James Duulap, jr. 

April 9, 1835—dipd 


CLASSICAL INSTITUTE 
In George street, the first door above 11th street. 
*P HE subscriber has the satisfaction to inform the public, 
_ that having associated with himself in the above insti- 
tution Mr. Andrew Stevenson, well known as a mild but 
firm disciplinarian, and an experienced and successful 
‘ustructor, he is now prepared to receive a limited num- 
ber of English scholars. 
The course of instruttion hereafter will be ‘as follows :— 
The Latin and Greek languages tanght 
J.P. ENGLES 


accurately and critical y by 
The French Sanguage b P. FRENAYE. 


Writing, Arithmetic, Geogra- 
hy, History, Book-keeping, and the 

lathematics, by A. STEVENSON. 
The subscriber thinks himself justified in promising to 
his pupils ail the advantages, which faithful instruction, 
parental discipline, and unremitted care are calculated tg 
afford. The building was erected at very considerable 
expense, purposely for the accommodation of his pupils, 
and is peculiarly adapted to this end, in point of roomi-. 
ness, light, and ventilation. For cards containing terms, — 
apply as above, or to J. P. ENGLES. 

No. 71 Filbert street. 

March 19, 1835. 


ABBOTT'S FIRE-SIDE SERIES. 


"JHE third volume of Abbott’s Fire-Side series, con- 
taining China and the English. 


Cruise of the Potomac. 
Cruise of the United States Frigate Potomac round the 
world, during the years 1831—1834, by Francis Warri- 


ner, A, M 

Theological Books. 
Owen’s Comple Works, Lightfoot’s Works, Lardner’s 
Works, Bloomfield’s do. Calvin’s lastituies, Bloomfield’s 
Critical Digest, Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, Howes 
Works, complete in l vol. The works of Sherlock, Bar- 


row, and Taylor. 
German Books, 


Just received a very large and complete assortment of 
the German Classical Works, for sale low. 


Sunday School Books, 
_ Just received in addition to the former stock, a large 
assortment of Sunday Sehoo!l Library Books. 
JOHN C. PECHIN, 
-No. 13 south Fourth street, 


PSALMS AND HYMNS. 
PPROVED by the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, and published for their benefit, both 
large and small size, and in fine and plain binding, may 
constantly be had of the subscriber, at the lowest prices, 
either by the thousand copies or a less number, 
All orders from Booksellers, Churches and others will 
be as heretofore immediately attended to by 
S. ALLEN, 
__ No. 117 Chesnut street. 
JOHN V. ~ 
AVING taken his Son, Henry R. Cowell, into Part- 
nership, the business wiil be conducted under the 


firm of 
JOHN V. COWELL & SON. - 


Who have on hand, and regularly import from Ireland, 
4-4 & 7-8 Linens, Sheetings of every width, Damasks, 
Diapers, &c. &c. in cloths or by the yard, from fine to 
the most superior. All of which they believe to be im fa- 
bric and bleach equal to any imported. Alwayson hand, 
principally of their own importation a large assortment of 
Furnishing Dry Goods, of descriptions suited either to the 
most plain, or most splendid establishments. Also, a ge- 
neral assortment of Staple Goods, all of which they will 
j either sell at Wholesale or Retail], on reasonable terms. 
South west corner of Chesnut and Seventh streets. 


Parish Libraries, and for general reading, besides ele- 
mentary books and other requisites for Sunday and Infant 
Schools, and Books in the French and German Lan- 
guages. Of the reading books alone, 286 distinct works 
are handsomely bound, in volumes of uniform size; the 
whole expense of which is less than $52, or 1 mill and 
2-3ds per page, bound. ‘The residue are books for young 
children, and are sold in paper covers, or bound together 
in small volumes, in which form they make by theinselves 
a child’s library of several volumes. 

The alphabetical index of subjects, gives at a glance, 
an insight into the character of every book contained in 
the catalogue. It is hence obvious that the work is in- 
dispensable to the Suanday-Schoo! Librarian Teach- 
er, who should be well acquainted with the books loaned 
weekly to the scholars; and it is valuable to parents and 
others who may wish to know what books are suitable to 
put into the hands of children and youth. 

The —— is printed on fine paper, and is neatly 
put up in muslin. Price 374 cents; in stiff paper covers, 
25 cents. For sale with the above publications of the 
American Sunday School Union, at 146 Chesnut street, 
and at all the Depositories of the Society. , 


MOSCOW ACADEMY. 


J M. BEAR, having resigned the superintendence of 
ye the above Institution, returns his sincere thanks to 
his friends and patrons for that liberal support given him, 
and the interest manifested by them in regard to it; and 
also begs leave to announce to the Public that 

MR. NICHOLAS MURRAY, 
Formerly Tutor in Washington College, Pa., who comes 
well recommended by President McConaugy as a man 


for whom he would solicit a shar lic patronage. 


SUMMER SESSION.—The Summer Session will 
commence on the 5th of May.—Branches taught, besides 
all those connected with a common English education, 
will be the Latin, Greek, French and German Lan: 

ages, Mathematics, Natural and Moral Philosophy, 

ogic. and Rhetoric. 

RMS for boarding, tuition, and washing, $50 for 
each session. This Institution will be under the tuition 
of Mr. NICHOLAS MURRAY, formerly Tutor of the 
Washington College, who sustains a high character for 
morality and piety; and from certificates furnished by 
the ‘Trustees of the Washiugton College, is a man of su- 
perior talents, and an eminently qualified teacher; and the 
subscriber flatters himself will render general. satistac- 
tion, JAS. LATTA, Trustee, 

April 23, 1835. 


MANTUA FEMALE BOARDING SCHOOL 


‘(HE Summer Session will commence on Tuesday the 

L 5th day of May, and continue five months. J 

Instruction will be given in the several branches of a 
substantial and finished education, viz. Orthography, 

eography, History, Arithmetic, Logic, Rhetori 

Naural and Moral 
- TERMS.—Fifty Dollars per Session, including all ex- 
penses, except light and fire in the winter season. 

The subscriber has procured a superior teacher of 
Music, who will also give instruction in Japanning Ebon- 
web and Persian Rug work—extra expense, 
very attention will be paid to the health, the comfort, 
and the moral and intellectual improvement of the pupil. 
This Institution is easy of access, being located on the 
Philadelphia and Lancaster Turnpike, and about a mile 
from the Pennsylvania Rai] way—torty-two miles from 
REFERENCES 

, CES can be had to any ofthe Presbyteria 
Clergy of Philadelphia—to Rev. Seed. Pac 
and Rey. Charles New Jersey. 

AT i i 
A, Principal 


CIRCULAR. 


subscriber, Pastor of the Reformed Dutch Church 
of Spotswood, N. J. respectfully informs parents and 
guardians who wish to have their children or wards edu- 
cated in the country, that he proposes to take into his 
family a limited number of boys, who will receive instruc- 
tion in all the branches necessary to prepare them for the 
counting house or the college. He will pay the most par- 
ticular attention to the morals of those entrusted to his 
care, and do all in his power to accelerate their improve- 
ment and promote their comfort. 

He will have the assistance of a young gentleman of 
iety, talents and experience in teaching, who will give 
is undivided attention to the school. 

Spotswood is a pleasant and healthy village, situated 
on the Camden and Amboy Rail Road, ten miles from 
South Amboy, and from its location on the direct rout 
between the two great cities of New York and Philadel- 
phia, has an uninterrupted communication with those 
cities every day throughout the year. 

The year will be divided into two sessions of twénty- 
three weeks each, commencing on. the first Tuesday of 
May and November 

TERMS,—including Board, Tuition, Washing, Lights, 
Fuel and furnished bed rooms, from sixty-five to seventy- 


A CARD. 


& ieee Subscribers having this day disposed of all their 
Stock and Interest in their Store, South West 
corner of Dock and Second streets, to Mr. J. Webb, 
who has conducted their business in that Store for the 
last two years, very cheerfully recommend him to their 
customers at Second and Dock streets, as every way 
qualified to give satisfaction to all who may favour him 


with their custom. . 
BALDWIN & COLTON. 
April 3d, 1835. 


The Subscriber having purchased from BaLtpwin & 
Cotton the Interest and Stock in their late 


TEMPERANCE, TEA, AND FAMILY 


GROCERY STORE, 
S. W. Corner of Dock and Second Streets, 


Respectfully solicits the patronage of all the former 
customers of the Store, in particular, and generally, all 
who may be pleased to favour him with their custom. 

He begs leave to say, that from a long experience in 
the business, he feels fully competent to keep a first rate 
Store, and from his having the entire prin of the whole 
business, he shall thereby be enabled to serve his cus- 
tomers on as good or better terms than before. 

All those who have had Pass Books at the Store are 
invited to them on the same terms as before. The busi- 
ness will be continued as heretofore on strictly Temper- 
ance Principles. * 

Goods sent free of expense to any part of the City, 
and carefully packed for the Country, aud forwarded 


to order. : 
JAMES R. WEBB, 
S. W. corner of 2d and Dock sts. 
April 3d, 4835. 


“THE FIRST FALSEHOOD—Showing that the doo 
of Sin is widely opened by a departure from Truth" 
and that if a child tells one lie, he may thus begin a course 
of lying which will ruin bim for this life and the next. The 
duty and happy consequences of immediate repentance 
of this sin, illustrated in the well written story of Alfred 
Singleton. Price eighteen cents. | 
he Sunday School Anniversary. Price twelve cents. | 
The above are just published by the American Sunday 
School Union, 146 Chesnut Street. | 
Late Publications of the Society. 


The Beautiful City. The Bible is True, The House of 
Refuge. The Infidel Class. Cousin Clara. Missionary 
Manual and Map. Ann Connover. Descriptive Catalogue 
of Books and other publications of the American Suakay 
Schvol Union. 


a A TEACHER WANTED. 


Young Lady of piety, competent to teach the com- 

“~~ mon and higher branches of an English Education, 
1s wanted in the country, about 40 miles.from this city. 

Inquire at this Office. April 23. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


"| HE Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul, illus- 

trated in a course of serious and practical Addresses, 
by P. Doddridge, D. D.—With an Lwadueinen Essay, 
by John Foster, author of Essays on Decision of Charac- 
ter, &c.—A new edition, in one volume, royal 12mo. 


New Books. 


Select, Devotional, and Practical Works of Bishop 
Hall, With an Introductory Notice of the Life and Writ- 
of the Author. 

anly Piety in its Realizations. By Robert Philip. 

Passion Week. Three Sermons of Launcelot Andrewes, 
Bishop of Winchester, on the Passion of our Lord; to ,. 
which are added, Extracts from his Devotions, &c. 

Biography of the Saviour, and his Apostles, with a 
portrait of each. 

For sale by 
| HENRY PERKINS, 
159 Chesnut Street. 


NEW BOOKS. 


ON THE EPISTLES, one vul. 8vo. 
Months in a Convent. 
oit’s Bible. Hannah More’s Works, one vol. . 
for a Child to be Saved. ‘ oor 
Philip’s Guides, viz.—Christian Experience, ora Guidgy 
to the Perplexed. Communion with God, or a Guide to 
the Devotional. Eternity Realized, or a+ Guide to the 
Thoughtful. Manly Piety in its Spirit. The God of Glory, 
or a Guide to the Doubting. Pleasing God, or a Guide to 
the Conscientious. Redemption, or the New Song in 
Heaven, | 
Abbott’s Books, viz—The Young Christian. The Cor- 
nerStone. The Family at Home. The Child at Home, 
The Mother at Home. The Teacher. ; 
Fireside Series, viz—Fireside Piety. Mother’s Friend. 
China and the English. Real Dialogues. The Memoirs of 


‘Hannah More, 


Barnes on Episcopacy. Wardlaw’s Christian Ethies.. 
No Fiction, new edition. Mariha, by Rev A. Reed, 
Bernes on the Romans. History of the Inquisition. 
Brownlee’s Letters, 2d edition. Memoirs of Anne Jane 
Lionard. . of Caroline Smelt. H. More’s Practical 


five dollars per session. One half in all cases to be paid 
in advance. 
For the satisfaction of those who are not acquainted with 
the subscriber he has the honour of referring to the tollow- 

ew York,—Rev. Doctors Knox, McE!roy and Broad- 
head. Philadelphia—Rev. Dr. Ludlow, Provost of the 
pda of Pennsylvania, Rev. Dr. Cuyler, and Rev. 
George W. Bethune. New Brunswick—Rev. Dr. Mille- 
doler, President of Rutgers College, and Rev. Drs. Can-| 


non, Janeway and H 2 , 
J.C. VAN LIEW. 
_ Spotswocd, N. J, February 14th, 1835. 


Picty. The Young Infidel Reclaimed, The Preciousness. 
of Christ, by Thornton. 

DAILY DUTIES, inculcated in a Series of Letters, 
addressed to the Wife of a Clergyman, by Mrs. Adams, 
author of Parlour Lecture. &c. 

PASSION WEEK. Three Sermons .of Launcelot 
Andrewes, Bishop of Winchester, on the Passion of our 
Lord. To which are added, Extracts from his Devotions, 


&c.--with all thenew te 


or sale by 
J. WHETHAM, 


22 South 4th street. 
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